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BIBLE—DEBORAH 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE T. TOBIN 


JEHIND every song there lies 
a singer, and behind one of 
the oldest, noblest lyrics in the 
world—the “Song of De- 
borah ”’—must be a woman 
worthy of our acquaintance 
and our study. But to view her heroic figure 
in its true proportions we ought to see it 
against the background of the free, wild, 
primitive age in which she lived. In the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the Book of 
Judges we have the picture drawn in bold, 
swift strokes, and painted in colors that can 
never fade. 








Looking on this picture we see Israel with- 
out a king, without any real leader, and the 
different tribes seattered and _ separated. 
Civilization was in its early stages. Weapons 
were rude, implements few, and constant fear 
of foreign foes often made travel impossible. 
In the absence of any central government, 
there arose a_ succession of dictators — 
“judges,” they are called—men of energy 
and patriotism, who raised armies of volun- 
teers and aroused Israel to a brief resistance 
against tyranny. Such was Gideon, who 
shook off the yoke of the Midianites. Such 
was Samson, whose physical prowess accom- 
plished no permanent good. But in De- 
borah’s day there was not even a Samson to 
lead the attack. The Canaanites oppressed 
Israel cruelly, and few Israelites dared stir 
abroad. 

“Tn the days of Jael, the highways were 
unoccupied and the travellers walked through 


crooked ways.” Jabin, King of the Canaan- 
ites, had 900 chariots of iron, as much feared 
as the “armored train” of modern warfare. 
When these chariots swept across tke plain, 
Israel’s simple volunteers, armed only with a 
few spears, must run to the mountains. All 
trade had ceased, the crops were carried off 
by the foe, and it seemed as if the God who 
led Israel out of Egypt had forgotten them 
forever. 

Then arose Deborah, with power to sing 
and to act. She could not only write Israel’s 
“ Marseillaise,” but she could lead the armies 
that her songs inspired. For a time she sat 
“under the palm-tree” and judged the 
people. Thus she learned their poverty and 
despair. She saw homes vanishing, children 
carried captive, and faith in Jehovah dying 
out. At last she resolved to act. If She had 
not the visions and voices of Joan of Are, 
she had her courage and faith in the Unseen. 
She selected her leader. She sent for Barak, 
who lived in the north. He came, and she 
commanded him to raise an army of ten 
thousand men and strike a sudden blow. He 
hesitated, and wanted her to go with him. 
She consented. Messengers were despatched 
into all the tribes, and a little later ten thou- 
sand men assembled under Deborah and 
Barak. 

What followed is worthy of any painter or 
dramatist. The scene of the great battle was 
the triangular plain of Esdraelon, in northern 
Palestine, the “classic battle-ground of Script- 
ure.” On the same plain the Crusaders 
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struggled, and over it the armies of Napo- 
leon passed at a later day. It was filled with 
dry beds of streams which in the spring be- 
came rushing torrents. These streams unite 
in the River Kishon, which passes through a 
deep bed into the Mediterranean. But on 
this day the plain was dry and well fitted for 
a Canaanite victory. Deborah’s army drew 
up on the slope of Mount Tabor, and across 
the plain they could see the famous 900 
chariots of the foe driving slowly to position— 
a terrifying sight. For soldiers with only 
the rudest weapons to venture down into that 
chariot-swept plain—was it not certain 
death? Barak trembled and was silent. But 
Deborah was ready. “Up, Barak,” she cried, 
“ and lead thy captivity captive! Up! for this 
is the day in which the Lord hath delivered 
Sisera into thine hand.” Down the slopes of 
Tabor rushed the ten thousand Israelites 
under their woman leader. Out into the 
plain charged the Canaanites with their char- 
iots, and two nations met in the shock of 
battle. Suddenly the storm which had been 
brewing all the morning broke forth, and 
torrents of rain poured down from the 
heavens. “ The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.” The plain became a mass of 
mud in which the chariots were entangled. 
The dry river-beds became torrents, and Kish- 
on foamed and plunged toward the sea. The 
Israelites, seeing their God in the storm, 
fought with marvellous courage, while de- 
spair settled down on Canaan. The plain 
in which they trusted became their ruin, and 
their defeated leaders were swept off in the 
new-made rivers to the sea. “ Sisera lighted 
down from his chariot and fled away on his 
feet....there was not a man left.” One of 
the great victories of the world had been won 
by Deborah. 

There is no finer poetry than that in which 
she sang the event: 
‘The rulers ceased in Israel, they ceased, 

Until that I Deborah arose, 


That I arose a mother in Israel. 


The Lord came down for me against the mighty.” 


We hear the storm breaking: 


‘They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses 
Sisera.” 


fought against 


We see the chariots floundering in the mire: 
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* Then did the horsehoofs stamp 
By reason of the prancings, the prancings of 
their strong ones; 
The river Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. 
O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength.” 


As for the chief captain; Sisera, slain with 
a tent-pin, the song gloats over his downfall, 
repeating the phrases in almost savage glee: 


* At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay, 
At her feet he bowed, he fell, 
Where he bowed, there he fell down dead.” 


The sorrow of Sisera’s mother is depicted 


with delight: 


“ Through the window she looked forth, and cried, 
The mother cried through the lattice, 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots?” 


Then all mere revenge is swallowed up in 
the thought that this is, after all, not the vic- 
tory of Deborah, but of Jehovah: 


“So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: 
But let them that love Him be as the sun when 
he goeth forth in his might.” 


No more picturesque imagery was ever em- 
ployed, no sublimer song ever sung by a 
primitive people, and no character in the Old 
Testament stands out in bolder relief than 
Deborah—woman, minstrel, and soldier. Her 
song has proved immortal because her deed 
was heroic and sublime. It was a barbarous 
song in some respects, vindictive and relent- 
less, with none of the Christian spirit which 
in our time could say, “ Don’t cheer; the poor 
fellows are dying.” Yet it was a song of 
vivid rhetoric, throbbing with patriotism and 
full of zeal for righteousness. Have not all 
the great songs of the Church come out of 
struggle and suffering? Dante’s song is un- 
dying because he was “ the man who had been 
in hell.” Milton was plunged in blindness 
that he might “sing of things invisible to 
mortal sight.” Luther’s “A sure stronghold 
our God is still” came out of great tribula- 
tion, and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” was 
the fruit of bitter sorrow. We think to make 
a poet we must surround him with leisure 
and luxury. When God would make a singer, 
He flings him out into the open, He lets him 
bear the brunt of some sore struggle and 
weighs him down with some awful responsi- 
bility. Deborah’s lyric was the finest fruit 
of a heroic life. 
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DEBQRAH S SONG OF TRIUMPH AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Drawn by Georer T. Tourn. 


A people with such a poem in their litera- 
ture must have taught that faith is 
mightier than chariots. Israel was tempted 
to rely on brute force, and to believe that 


‘ 


been 


God was “on the side of the strongest bat- 
Even we, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, are still too ready to believe 
that religion can be propagated by guns and 
dynamite, and that the nation with the 
largest battle-ships is the one most worthy of 
respect and honor. Even to-day we see in 
high places the philosophy of Cecil Rhodes 
adopted as the ten commandments of diplo- 
macy. How inevitably, then, must ancient 
Israel have looked to armor and horses and 


talions.” 


spears as the chief source of national ad- 
vance! But Deborah’s victory taught the 
people that the decisive elements in any 


struggle are invisible, that the chief requisite 
is a certain spirit in the soldier—the spirit 
of faith in the living God. 

Moreover, it at first the faith of a 
single woman. It was the grain of mustard 
seed moving the mountain. The mountain is 


was 


vast, but dead; the seed is little, but alive. 
One man or woman who really believes is 
mightier than ten thousand who hesitate and 
question and cower. Ever the wavering 
multitude, in Israel or in America, is looking 
for the one strong soul that by faith clasps 
omnipotence and cannot fail. 

And how striking it was that this leader 


should, in that early age, be a woman! The 
Hebrew respect for womanhood _ shines 
through the whole Old Testament. Rarely 


indeed does she go forth at the head of an 
army; but she constantly cherishes faith in 
the Eternal, and teaches men to believe. She 
is thus the conservative power in national 
life, setting up the old ideals that have fallen 
down, and recalling men to their better 
She teaches us that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but 
that faith must prevail, hope must never die, 
and love shall yet conquer all the world. 
When a nation is trusting in force, either 
boasting because of its weapons or despairing 
because it has few, it is woman’s place to re- 


se] ves. 
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mind us of starry auxiliaries in every right- 
eous cause, and to sing a song of confidence 
in the Unseen. 

Through this victory Israel learned the 
value of united effort. When Deborah began 
her work the various tribes were separated, 
jealous, and sometimes hostile. The plain 
of Esdraelon separated those in the south 
from those in the north, and the spirit of 
nationality was dead. But when Deborah 
cried to all the tribes “ Awake!” the nation 
awoke, never to sleep again. As in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s story of “The Ship that found Her- 
self” the various sections of Israel found 
their unity in the face of the common danger. 
One great faith makes one great people. 
When will the prophet arise, man or woman, 
who will make the several, and often compet- 
ing, Churches of Christendom realize their 
oneness of purpose, and move like a mighty 
army against the paganism which still envel- 
ops three-fourths of the globe? 

And to the tribes who did not heed De- 
borah’s call, what has she to say? 


“ Why satest thou among the sheep-folds, 
Hearing only the pipings for the flocks? 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan: 

And Dan, why did they refuse to leave their 
boats ?” 
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But the song fairly scorches the little town 
of Meroz: 


“ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
Because they came not to the help of 

Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 


the 


Meroz has vanished long ago, but the curse 
remains. The little town is immortalized by 
its failure, to be remembered through all 
human history because at a great crisis it 
sat idle and indifferent, and let others win 
the day. 

Do we not know men and women who are 
doing that thing to-day? They have found a 
pleasant niche, where “they can view the 
windy world through glass,” and they fit 
snugly into it; and the louder the summons 
to help, the closer they cling to their little 
sheltered nest. When there is a call for 
noble service they have no time. When there 
is a rally of Christian forces they are con- 
spicuously absent. When there is wanted 
a man for important office, they cannot 
serve. 

Such men shall not be forgotten. All of us 
are immortal. Shall it be the immortality of 
Deborah or of Meroz? 





COU RAGE 


BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER 


TRUE courage May not waver 


Though the cheek is blanched and pale. 
Above the faltering heart-beat 


It eries, we shall not fail; 


Around the trembling impulse 


It folds a coat of mail. 
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BY JACK 


IN 


THE 


LONDON 


KLONDIKE 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. W. DEMING 


OUSEKEEPING in the Klon- 
dike—that’s bad! And by men 
—worse. Reverse the proposi- 

tion, if you will, yet you will 

fail to mitigate, even by a 

hair’s-breadth, the woe of it. 

It is bad, unutterably bad, for a man to keep 

house, and it is equally bad to keep house in 

the Klondike. That’s the sum and substance 





of it. Of course men will be men, and es- 
pecially is this true of the kind who wander 
off to the frozen rim of the world. The glit- 
ter of gold is in their eyes, they are borne 
along by uplifting ambition, and in their 
hearts is a great disdain for everything in the 
culinary department save “grub.” “Just so 
long as it’s grub,” they say, coming in off 
trail, gaunt and ravenous, “ grub, and piping 





*“ SARCASTIC COMMENTS ON THE WAY YOU FRY THE BACON.” 
Drawn by E. W. Deine. 
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hot.” Nor do they manifest the slightest re- 
gard for the genesis of the same; they pre- 
fer to begin at “ revelations.” 

Yes, it would seem a pleasant task to cook 
for such men; but just let them lie around 
cabin to rest up for a week, and see with 
what celerity they grow high-stomached and 
make sareastic comments on the way you fry 
the bacon or boil the coffee. And behold how 
each will spring his own strange and marvel- 
lous theory as to how sour-dough bread should 
be mixed and baked. Each has his own recipe 
(formulated, mark you, from personal ex- 
perience only), and to him it is an idol of 
like unto no other man’s, and he'll 
fight for it—ay,. down to the last wee pinch 
-and if need be, die for it. If you 
should happen to catch him on trail, com- 
pletely exhausted, you may blacken his char- 
acter, his flag, and his ancestral tree with 
impunity; but breathe the slightest whisper 
against his sour-dough bread, and he will turn 
upon and rend you. 

From this it may be gathered what an un- 
stable thing sour dough is. Never was 
coquette so fickle. You cannot depend upon 
it. Still, it is the simplest thing in the 
world. Make a batter and place it near the 
stove (that it may not freeze) till it ferments 
or sours. Then mix the dough with it, and 
sweeten with soda to taste—of course replen- 
ishing the batter for next time. There it is. 
Was there ever anything simpler? But, oh, 
the tribulations of the cook! It is never 
twice the same. If the batter could only be 
placed away in an equable temperatire, all 
well and good. If one’s comrades did not 
interfere, much vexation of spirit might be 
avoided.«. But this cannot be; for Tom fires 
up the stove till the cabin is become like the 
hot-room of a Turkish bath; Dick forgets all 
about the fire till the place is a refrigerator; 
then along comes Harry and shoves the sour- 
dough bucket right against the stove to make 
way for the drying of his mittens. Now heat 
is a most potent factor in accelerating the 
fermentation of flour and water, and hence 
the unfortunate cook is constantly in disgrace 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry. Last week his 


brass, 


of soda- 





bread was yellow from a plethora of soda; 
this week it is sour from a prudent lack of 
the same; and next week—ah, who can tell 
save the god of the fire-box ? 

Some cooks aver they have so cultivated 
their olfactory organs that they can tell to 
the fraction of a degree just how sour the 
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batter is. 


Nevertheless they have never been 
known to bake two batches of bread which 


were at all alike. But this fact casts not the 
slightest shadow upon the infallibility of their 
theory. One and all, they take advantage of 
circumstances, and meanly crawl out by lay- 
ing the blame upon the soda, which was damp- 
ened “the time the canoe overturned,” or 
upon the flour, which they got in trade from 
“that half-breed fellow with the dogs.” 

The pride of the Klondike cook in his 
bread is something which passes understand- 
ing. The highest commendatory degree 
which can be passed upon a man in that coun- 
try, and the one which distinguishes him from 
the tenderfoot, is that of being a “ sour-dough 
boy.” Never was a college graduate prouder 
of his “ sheepskin ” than the old-timer of this 


appellation. There is a certain distinction 
about it, from which the new-comer is in- 
vidiously excluded. A tenderfoot with his 


baking-powder is an inferior creature, a fresh- 
man; but a “sour-dough boy” is a man of 
stability, a post-graduate in that art of arts— 
bread-making. 

Next to bread a Klondike cook strives to 
achieve distinction by his doughnuts. This 
may appear frivolous at first glance, and at 
second, considering the materials with which 
he works, an impossible feat. But dough- 
nuts are all-important to the man who goes 
on trail for a journey of any length. Bread 
freezes easily, and there is less grease and 
sugar,and hence less heat in it,than in dough- 
nuts. The latter do not solidify except at 
extremely low temperatures, and they are very 
handy to carry in the pockets of a Mackinaw 
jacket and munch as one travels along. They 
are made much after the manner of their 
brethren in’ warmer climes, with the excep- 
tion that they are cooked in bacon grease— 
the more grease, the better they are. ° Sugar 
is the cook’s chief stumbling-block; if it. is 
very scarce, why, add more grease. The men 
never mind—on trail. In the cabiri ?—well, 
that’s another matter; besides, bread is good 
enough for them then. 

The cold, the silence, and the darkness 
somehow seem to be considered the chief woes 
of the Klondiker. But this is all wrong. 
There is one woe which overshadows all others 
—the lack of sugar. Every party which goes 
north signifies a manly intention to do with- 
out sugar, and after it gets there bemoans 
itself upon its lack of foresight. Man can 
endure hardship and horror with equanimity, 
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but take from him his su- 
gar, and he raises his lam- 
entations to the stars. 
And the worst of it is 
that it all falls back upon 
the long-suffering cook. 
Naturally, coffee, and 
mush, and dried fruit, and 
rice, eaten without sugar, 
do not taste exactly as they 
should. A certain appeal 
to the palate is missing. 
Then the cook is blamed 
for his vile concoctions. 
Yet, if he be a man of wis- 
dom, he may judiciously 
escape the major part of 
this injustice. When he 
places a pot of mush upon 
the table, let him see to it 
that it is accompanied by a 
pot of stewed dried apples 
or peaches. This propin- 
quity will suggest the com- 
bination to the men, and 
the flatness of the one will 
be neutralized by the 
sharpness of the other. 
In the distress of a sugar 
famine, if he be a cook of 
parts, he will boil rice and 
fruit together in one pot; 
and if he cook a dish of 
rice and prunes properly, 
of a verity he will cheer up 
the most melancholy mem- 
ber of the party, and ex- 
tract from him great grati- 
tude. 

Such a cook must indeed 
be a man of 
Should his cry 
out that vinegar be placed 
upon the beans, and there 
is ho 


resources. 


ce ymrades 


vinegar, he must 
know how to make it out of 


water, dried apples, and 
brown paper. He obtains 
the last from the bacon- 


wrappings, and it is usually saturated with 
3ut that does not matter. He will 
early learn that in a land of low tempera- 
tures it is impossible for bacon grease to spoil 
anything. It is to the white man what blub- 
ber and seal oil are to the Eskimo. Soul-win- 
ning gravies may be made from it by the 


grease. 
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“OH, THE TRIBULATIONS OF THE COOK!” 
Drawn by E. W. Deine. 


addition of water and browned flour over the 
fire. Some cooks base far-reaching fame 
solely their gravy, and their names 
come to be on the lips of men wherever they 
forgather at the feast. When the candles 
give out, the cook fills a sardine-can with 
bacon grease, manufactures a wick out of the 


upon 
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“ * SWAPPING ” 
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FOR CHILLI-PEPPERS. ” 


Drawn by E. W, Deine 


carpenter’s sail-twine, and behold! the slush- 
lamp stands complete. It goes by another 
and less complimentary name in the vernac- 
ular, and, next to sour-dough bread, is re- 
sponsible for more men’s souls than any other 
single cause of degeneracy in the Klondike. 
The ideal cook should also possess a Semit- 
ic incline to his soul. Initiative in his art 
is not the only requisite; he -must keep an eye 
upon the variety of his larder. He must 
“swap” grub with the gentile understanding- 
ly; and woe unto him should the balance of 
trade be against him. His comrades will 
thrust it into his teeth every time the bacon 
is done over the turn, and they will even rouse 
him from his sleep to remind him of it. For 
instance, previous to the men going out for 
a trip on trail, he cooks several gallons of 


beans in the company of numerous chunks of 
salt pork and much bacon grease. This mess 
he then moulds into blocks of convenient 
size and places on the roof, where it freezes 
into bricks in a couple of hours. Thus the 
men, after a weary day’s travel, have but to 
chop off chunks with an axe and thaw out in 
the frying-pan. Now the chances preponder- 
ate against more than one party in ten having 
chilli-peppers in their outfits. But the cook, 
supposing him to be fitted for his position, 
will ferret out that one party, discover some 
particular shortage in its grub-supply of 
which he has plenty, and swop the same for 
chilli - peppers. These in turn he will in- 
corporate in the mess aforementioned, and 
behold a dish which even the hungry arctic 
gods may envy. Variety in the grub is as 
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welcome to the men as nuggets. When, after 
eating dried peaches for months, the cook 
trades a few cupfuls of the same for apricots, 
the future at once takes on a more roseate 
hue. Even a change in the brand of bacon 
will revivify blasted faith in the country. 























It is no sine- 
cure, being cook 
in the Klondike. 


Often he must do 
his work in a cab- 
in measuring ten 
by twelve on the 
inside, and 
pied by three oth- 
men 


occu- 


eT besides 
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fire, then proceeds to dress. After that the 
centre of his orbit is the front of the stove, 
the diameter the length of his arms. Even 
then his comrades are continually encroach- 
ing upon his domain, and he is at constant 
warfare to prevent territorial grabs. 

If the men are working hard on 
the claim, the cook is also expect- 
ed to find his own wood and wa- 
ter. The former he chops up and 
sleds into camp, the latter he 
brings home in a sack—unless he 
is unusually diligent, in which 
ease he has a ton or so of water 


piled up before the door. When- 
ever he is not cooking, he is 
thawing out ice,and between- 
whiles running out and 


hoisting on the windlass for 
his comrades in the shaft. 


The care of the dogs also de- 
volves upon him, and he car- 
ries his life and a long club 
in his hand every time he 
feeds them. 

But there is one thing the 





himself. When it cook does not have to do, 
is considered that nor any man in the Klon- 
these men. eat, dike—and that is, make 
sleep, lounge, another man’s bed. In 
smoke, play cards, FEEDING THE DOGS. fact, the beds are never 
and entertain vis- Drawn by B. W. Dawmne. made except when the blan- 
itors there, and kets become unfolded, or 


also in that small space house the bulk of 
their possessions, the size of the cook’s orbit 
may be readily computed. In the morning 
he sits up in bed, reaches out and strikes the 


when the pine needles have all fallen off the 
boughs which form the mattress. When the 
cabin has a dirt floor and the men do their 
‘arpenter-work inside, the cook never sweeps 
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it. It is much warmer to let the chips and 
shavings remain. Whenever he kindles a 
fire he uses a couple of handfuls of the floor. 
However, when the deposit becomes so deep 
that his head is knocking against the roof, 
he seizes a shovel and removes a foot or so of 
it. 

Nor does he have any windows to wash; 
but if the carpenter is busy he must make his 
own windows. This is simple. He saws a 
hole out of the side of the cabin, inserts a 
home-made sash, and for panes falls back 
upon the treasured writing-tablet. A sheet 
of this paper, rubbed thoroughly with bacon 
grease, becomes transparent, sheds water when 
it thaws, and keeps the cold out and the heat 
in. In cold weather the ice will form upon 
the inside of it to the thickness of sometimes 
two or three inches. When the bulb of the 
mercurial thermometer has frozen solid, the 
cook turns to his window, and by the thick- 
ness of the icy coating infallibly gauges the 
outer cold within a couple of degrees. 

A certain knowledge of astronomy is re- 
quired of the Klondike cook, 


for another 


task of his is to keep track of the time. Be- 
fore going to bed he wanders outside and 
studies the heavens. Having located the 
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Pole Star by means of the Great Bear, he 
inserts two slender wands in the snow, a 
couple of yards apart and in line with the 
North Star. The next day, when the sun 
on the southern horizon casts the shadows of 
the wands to the northward and in line, he 
knows it to be twelve o’clock, noon, and sets 
his watch and those of his partners accord- 
ingly. As stray dogs are constantly knock- 
ing his wands out of’ line with the North 
Star, it becomes his habit to verify them 
regularly every night, and thus another bur- 
den is laid upon him. 

But, after all, while the woes of the man 
who keeps house and cooks food in the north- 
land are innumerable, there is one redeeming 
feature in his lot which does not fall to the 
women housewives of other lands. When 
things come to a pass with his feminine proto- 
type, she throws her apron over her head and 
has a good ery. Not so with him, being a 
man and a Klondiker. He merely cooks a 
little more atrociously, raises a storm of 
grumbling, and resigns. After that he takes 
up his free out-door life again, and exerts 
himself mightily in making life miserable for 
the unlucky comrade who takes his place in 
the management of the household destinies. 
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Tuat was a sorry bargain that I 
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made— 


You offered me an hour’s talk with you 
By the great logs that light your chimney-place; 


An hour’s right of looking on your face 





A fleeting smile, a little laugh or two; 
How could I guess the price that must be paid? 
That was a sorry bargain that I made. 


How could I guess the price that must be paid? 


Outside the wind 


dashed like a 


’wildered bird; 


Against your window flashed the driven rain, 
And in its pauses thrilled your voice again; 


Little I knew the 


That was a sorry bargain 


cost of 


word. 
made— 


every 
that I 


How could I guess the price that must be paid? 


bargain 


that I made; 


For that one hour this is the price I give: 


That was a sorry 
Old days, old dreams, 
The inmost heart, the 


very 


and thoughts aforetime free, 


soul of me, 


Content of all the days I have to live. 
How could I guess the price that must be paid? 


* That 


was a sorry bargain 


that I made. 
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“HE Vendredis chics of the Ex- 
position have been a surprise 
to everybody. The great Fair 
began in such a _ provincial 
sort of way, compared with 
Paris itself, that nobody ever 
be smart. Then suddenly, on 
not Trouville nor Monte 
“Why, in the 





expected it to 
its special days, 
Carlo could be more elegant. 
Rue de Paris on Friday nights you see no men 


except in evening dress!” a tourist said to 
with amazement. I can imagine no more 
charming sight than this favorite promenade 
on a fashionable evening. The branches cross 
above your head, and gleaming through them 
are pale flowers hearts are lights in 
subtle —electriec lights—and above are 
the still paler stars in the infinitely impal- 
pable summer sky, and then on either side the 
walk is the savage blaze of light and color 
from the little theatres; from one which is a 
study of color, like some wonderful night- 
moth with iridescent wings caught and fixed 
there, the theatre built by that great artist, 
Loie Fuller. With her dancing and the ex- 
quisite Japanese plays given by the Mikado’s 
own company, including the wonderful Ja- 
panese actress who ranks with Duse and 
Sarah Bernhardt, her theatre is the success of 
the Exposition. Through this street society 
flits or lounges in the most charming of sum- 
mer toilettes. Paris has a very simple method 
of making a place reserved for the smart. In 
some mysterious way it makes it impossible 
for those who are not to feel at ease there. 

In the Rue de Paris the women wear white, 
not only the diaphanous summer things which 
are so dainty and perennially attractive, but 
the combinations of cloth and guipure, cloth 
and Chantilly, which the little touch of chill 
that comes with August nights makes appro- 
priate. One practical suggestion I carried 
away, and that was the idea of making golf 


me 


whose 


colors 


capes of cloth in pastel shades for evening 
wraps. The straps in front are made of wide 


Pompadour ribbons the shade of the garment, 
with Pompadour bouquets, edged with bouil- 
lons of mousseline de soie of the same tone. 
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The hood is lined with the same. The high 
collar is lined with mousseline de soie shirrs. 
This makes a pretty wrap of the greatest 
use which is at once simple, and facile a 
porter, as the French say, and yet elegant. 

The newest wraps for general wear for the 
autumn are paletots of light cloth trimmed 
with stitched bias bands, with velvet collars. 
Now that chateau life is beginning again, 
with its fondness for red—red in table decora- 
tions, in the flowers scattered through the 
house, a touch of it in the toilette—its influ- 
reacts on the mode. Cloth coats of all 
kinds have red collars on them. Especially 
pretty are the white cloth coats with red col- 
lars and gold buttons. And little fancy coats 
and boleros have red dépassants—that is to 
say, bands set under the edge of the coat like 
straight revers, coming out on to the vest 
front. These are often embroidered with 
gold, for much gold in everything will be one 
decided feature of the winter styles. 

Nearly all the winter galloons and passe- 
menteries come with gold in them; a thread 
of gold outlines all the embroideries, and 
velvet is embroidered with gold. One novelty 
will be the use of black tulle with fur and 
cloth. Guipure and fur will be used again 
together. Embroidery done on the stuff itself 
will be much used. One of the most strik- 
ing new things, quite out of the reach of most 
of us, but which I only chronicle as a tri- 
umph of modern ingenuity in new fashions, 
is lace embroidered with fur, the lace in- 
crusted with Astrakhan or lamb or even chin- 
chilla. The effect is strikingly rich and beau- 
tiful. 

As to winter wraps, a feature will be half- 
length Louis XV. coats with vests. A great 
deal of velvet will be used, both in the piece 
and in ribbons. Im skirts an effort is being 
made to give them what the French call “a 
movement,” to catch them up with buckles 
and jewels. I have seen one very new skirt 
with an over-skirt laid in loose side pleats 
across the front, and these graduated at the 
bottom so that they are high on one side and 
fall quite to the bottom of the dress on the 
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other. This was a foulard gown, and the 
over-skirt was trimmed with a deep frill of 
lace. It is quite too early, however, to pro- 
nounce definitely on skirts. French women 
do not like draperies, and it is one thing to 
invent a style, and quite another to impress 
it upon feminine taste. An Exposition novel- 
ty has been a gown of woven straw. This is 
shown in one of the buildings of the Champ 
de Mars, but I cannot discover that it has 
impressed anybody, or that the gentler sex 
has shown any disposition to clasp this un- 
wieldy material to its bosom, in the literal 
sense of the word. The frock makes rather 
an interesting curiosity, and it is astonishing 
to see how supple and pliable the straw has 
made. It is woven in the form of a 
sheath —a princesse dress exactly moulding 
the figure. But nature never used straw for 
any such purpose as a sheath. 

It quite makes one shudder—I wish I could 
say shiver—to think of the hundreds of work- 
ing-girls sitting in hot ateliers at this very 
moment fashioning our new autumn crea- 
tions out of heavy stuffs, but two or three in- 
side peeps at sundry things have made me 
realize how soon these new models will loom 
before us with a beauty as fresh and welcome 
as that of the chrysanthemums—or any of 
the autumn flowers. I have seen some lovely 
gowns in what are called cameo effects—that 
is, tone upon tone of the same shade, gener- 
ally gray. A charming gray cloth had a 
simple shaped skirt trimmed with three rows 
of deeper galloon in which was a thread of 
gold. The corsage had a deep round collar 
falling over the shoulders, with a centre of 
white basket-work in silks, a _ scalloped 
“cameo” border, a pretty open-work of white 
and dull gold outside. Down each front side 
went bretelles, repeating the same motive. 

The vest—that is to say, the space in front 
—was filled in at the top by tucked gray 
mousseline de soie. Two inches from the top 
gray mousseline de soie was shirred on to this. 
In the centre, at the bust, was an accordion- 


been 





pleated bow with long ends edged with 
mousseline de soie. The collar was of the 
tucked mousseline, with little ears of the 


embroidery. 
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Once you have the combination of colors 
in the new gowns, the rest is quite simple. 
Such an attractive gown for a blonde that I 
saw was a coat and bolero of cloth of the 
lightest shade in pink fur, trimmed with the 
fur itself, the bolero worn over a fitted vest 
of green. The mink gave warmth, and the 
green brilliancy, to the fair skin and hair. 
Another frock was of beige with a little burnt 
orange, and another of gray with burnt 
orange. A gray was trimmed with two shades 
of gray velvet, and had revers turned back 
in two shades of gray with a bit of white be- 
tween them, on which was a suspicion of gold, 
and little gold buttons. Fancy buttons, let 
me remark in passing, appear in strong relief 
on the new things, and you can never go 
wrong in disposing little gold buttons in any 
attractive spot on your new dress. 

Green is one of the popular colors among 
the autumn gowns—an odd green that is al- 
most a deep pastel shade. And a beautiful 
cloth walking dress was made with a coat 
trimmed with zigzags of cloth of another 
green edged with passementerie. Another 
had diamonds of cloth of another shade made 
into one continuous pattern down each side 
of the front, braided on the edges. Still an- 
other, for early autumn, had a bolero with a 
fringed bow at the bust, and a long sash of the 
same at the left side. 

It would be quite impossible to write any 
sort of a fashion letter in these days without 
speaking of the ubiquitous use of black velvet. 
I fancy it will be more seen than ever this 
winter. Belts of black and white pekin are 
used, with deep collars caught together by 
many loops of velvet, with a second bunch of 
loops between this first and the waist. A 
band of velvet tied in a bow at the outside 
makes a little break in sleeves at the elbows, 
with a full ruffle of lace below, or a half-sleeve 
of lace. A belt of black velvet goes with it, 


ending on either side of the front with loops, 
and four or five long loops each of different 
length, the last two almost to the knees, and 
There is also a 
These pretty accessories can 
make any waist dainty enough for the even- 
ing. 


one shorter than the other. 
velvet cravat. 
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Paris, August 27, 1900. 
HAVE just returned from a 
visit to the beautiful and ex- 
traordinarily interesting Exhi- 
bition. How gladly would I 
spend an hour in 
with my friendly readers, in 
relation to all the wonders beheld with my 
own eyes, or scan with them some of the nu- 
merous descriptions thereof; but I am re- 
minded of my chief duty, and, in this second 
letter, must once more concern myself wholly 
with art, song, and study. 

I must onee again ask attention to one 
most important point: no young American or 
Australian should be sent to Europe before 
she has made a thorough study of music and 
foreign languages, nor should she undertake 
the trip unprovided with a companion. Not 
a few of my pupils, from the very outset of 
their education, have suffered so acutely from 
homesickness as to have to interrupt their 
studies. Should circumstances require that 
she travel alone to foreign parts, care should 
be taken to find for her a family home, or a 
good, well-conducted “ pension,” in order that 
the inexperienced maiden may not be com- 
pelled to go to a hotel—as it often happens— 
and remain there, under pressure of the 
urgent entreaties of the proprietor. Opinions, 
customs, and manners are, all over Europe 
and especially in France, very unlike those 
obtaining in distant countries. Bitter decep- 
tions and unpleasant incidents could often 
be avoided if the future dwelling-place of the 
young traveller were selected previous to her 
departure from home. It is also desirable to 
see to it that among the numerous “ pen- 
sions” that abound in Paris, for example, 
the young residents find houses in which the 
table is good, and wherein those that study 
singing may occupy sunny, airy rooms. In 
small, ill-ventilated bed-chambers, where the 
pupil prosecutes her studies seated at a piano 
placed against the wall, the development of 
the voice is all but impossible, and the chance 
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of injury to the lungs great. I have known 
young girls that changed from “ pension” to 
“pension,” I cannot say how many times, be- 
fore they felt settled or at home; and others 
that have grown so discouraged as to dis- 
continue their studies and return to their 
native climes. Speaking of customs, let me 
here observe that it is not considered proper, 
in Paris, to attend the theatres or concerts, 
or make country trips with male escorts. 
This must only be done with members of 
one’s family; in France, much blame attaches 
to this practice, which in foreign parts is con- 
sidered quite natural. Through disregard 
of these conventionalities trifling incidents 
occasionally arise, entailing melancholy con- 
sequences. I recall, among my least pleasant 
experiences, two cases of this sort that caused 
me much annoyance. One of my pupils, an 
American girl, of a musical disposition and 
gifted with a beautiful voice, was affianced 
to one of her countrymen. The pair were 
seen together everywhere. To my inquiry as 
to whether her mother approved of the match, 
my pupil replied that she had not given her- 
self any concern on this head, and that she 
was old enough to choose for herself. I held 
it my duty to acquaint the mother with the 
situation and ask her counsel as to a course of 
action. The letter that came in answer was 
filled with thanks for my motherly solicitude. 
and advised me that the writer would shortly 
come to Paris. She came, but in spite of her 
warnings and entreaties, the daughter in- 
sisted upon marrying. The day of the wed- 
ding was set, and the invitations were sent 
forth; on the previous evening, however, the 
mother wrote me that because of reports un- 
favorable to the groom the ceremony could 
not take place, and further, that she and her 
daughter were to sail for home at once. I 
never again had tidings from that sadly de- 
ceived young creature. The second instance 
referred to was perhaps still more painful. 
One of my best pupils, also an American, en- 
gaged herself to a Russian. I questioned her 
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as to whether she knew aught of her future 
husband’s family, and she answered that she 
had the fullest confidence in the man, and 
that his family would soon visit 
make her acquaintance. 


Paris to 
A few weeks later 
she received letters from Russia advising her 
that her intended was a married man, and the 
father of children. The deception 
threw the young girl into a fit of despair, 
and, falling ill, she suspended her studies. 


several 


She now teaches singing in a small town in 
the United States, and, looking back, deplores, 
I doubt not, her credulity. 

But let us turn from distressing 
stories of the disappointments of youthful, 
inexperienced, credulous, and obstinate maid- 
ens, and resume our conversation anent the 
art of song and the means of acquiring a 
knowledge thereof. In the past, this noble 
art was practised by experienced teachers, 
who made it the study of years before impart- 
ing it; who were sure of their ground, and 
produced admirable pupils of both sexes. 
The names of the celebrated singers of Italy 
and Germany, who long ago served as bright 
exemplars for students, are proof of what I 
advance. The number of teachers and stu- 
dents was far smaller than at present; the re- 
sults were far more brilliant. Nowadays, 
everybody teaches singing, without having 
prosecuted the studies essential to a teacher. 
I speak now only of teachers for women’s 
voices, as I have confined myself exclusively 
to this branch of art, and hold the education 
of the female voice to be the most difficult. 
A thorough comprehension of the different 
sorts of voices and of the three registers as 
bestowed by nature, is absolutely indispen- 
sable. It is not sufficient to read books on 
physiology, it is not enough to be of a musi- 
‘al disposition, or to enjoy a widespread repu- 
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tation as a singer or songstress, to become a 
good teacher of singing. One should have 
made a deep study of the female voice before 
one undertakes, as is too frequently the case 
nowadays, the difficult work in 
which, performed by unqualified persons, 
sacrifices numberless voices. Then, too, the 
teacher must possess the patience to develon 
slowly and with infinite prudence hard and 
unyielding voices, and to avoid, at the same 
time, whatever may be anti-natural. To 
quickly attain celebrity and attract a large 
array of pupils. young and rising teachers 
often proclaim that they have made discover- 
ies facilitating the study of song, and espe- 
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cially helping the development of the voice, 
its strength, compass, and quality. 

I invite notice to but a few of these false 
teachings, which my long experience rejects, 
and against which I warn my readers. 

1. Some ‘of the new prophets say, there 
are not three registers in the female voice. 
To this I answer: There are; but a clear 
understanding of their existence must be had, 
and the greatest caution exercised in equal- 
izing them, for the overstepping of their 
boundaries is fraught with infinite peril for 
the voice. The connection of the registers 
often offers extreme difficulty; in some cases, 
particularly when the voice is naturally hard, 
unyielding, and powerful, months of study 
are necessary before the tones are made even 
and the passage from one register to another 
becomes imperceptible. Contralto and mezzo- 
soprano voices are in this regard more diffi- 
cult of management than soprano voices. | 
have had, and still have, pupils that vocalize 
for months before singing airs and songs. 
This is a task as trying to the patience of 
the teacher as to that of the pupil, but its 
successful outcome—. e., the perfect fashion- 
ing of the voice—effaces all the depressing rec- 
ollections of past toil. Where are nowa- 
days the sonorous voices, easily responding 
throughout their compass to every demand? 
Almost all songstresses sing, especially on the 
higher tones, with the greatest effort; have 
often so-called veritable “holes” in their 
voices, or certain tones which, on attack, are 
either veiled or quite toneless. Through fit 
management and limitation of the registers, 
all this can be avoided. Hence it is wrong 
when ignorant teachers aver that the use of 
the chest tones prevents the development of 
the higher tones, it being understood, how- 
ever, that a bleating sound, produced by un- 
due pressure on the larynx, be shunned. The 
three registers must be even in respect to 
quality and strength. I would also caution 
the pupil against a too violent attack (called 
“coup de glotte”) which many teachers coun- 
sel, and which wearies the vocal cords. 

2. Concerning breathing. When young 
women call upon me to try their voices, I 
often notice, on the attack of tones, an un- 
pleasant nasal sound. “ You have a cold, my 
dear young lady,” I remark; “it might be 
better to postpone your hearing for a dav or 
two.” “Oh no,” comes the answer; “my 
teacher let me breathe through my nose, as- 
suring me “that by so doing my palate does 
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not become so dry; but he forbade me this 
breathing when singing airs.” Is 
sheer 


not this 
Why make rules to learn 
anything that must afterwards remain unused 
and forbidden? There are three ways of 
breathing, of which only one is natural, and, 
therefore, to be recommended. This is “ dia- 
phragmatic breathing,” the breathing involv- 
ing the upper or the lower ribs; “ clavicular 
and lateral breathing” are to be uncondi- 
tionally rejected. The latter are often resorted 
to by young women who cannot breathe in the 
right way because of too tight lacing. 

3. The bearing of the songstress. It must 
be unconstrained and free from artificiality; 
the head must not incline to the shoulder, 
thus producing upon the public an impression 
as though the songstress were imploring its 
mercy. The swaying of the body to and fro, 
while studying (as many teachers advise), is 
to be avoided, and equally so a crushed post- 
ure of the head, which interferes with the 
free and natural rising and falling motion 
of the larynx. And there are teachers who 
seek to prevent this motion by pressure of 
their fingers! Alas for such ignorance! I 
have seen victims suffering from cramp of 
the larynx and ultimately losing their voices. 

4. Length of practice-hours. There are 
teachers that proclaim that, to become a sing- 
er, one must practise from two to three hours 
daily. This is not the A beginner 
must not practise, at the very outset, more 
than half an hour daily. I have had pupils 
who at first were so easily fatigued that thev 
sang twice or thrice, ten minutes each time, 
in the later on studied their 
operas, and afterwards came forth, with fresh 
voices and abundant endurance, on the stage 
or in the concert-room. I shall revert here- 
after to methods of study in general. 

5. Concerning the opening of the glottis, 
when attacking the tone. This new discovery, 
this fantasy of an overwrought brain, must 
be steadfastly opposed. For the completion 
of the tone, the closing of the glottis, on the 
two edges of which, as it is known, the vocal 
cords lie, is indispensable. The efficiency of 
the vocal cords must be increased by their 
being drawn together, provided always that 
in the attack of a tone a hard impulse (known 
as the “ coup de glotte,’ as mentioned above) 
be sedulously avoided. In countries where 
speech is free and unconstrained the voices 
are strong and resonant; in others, where 
speaking aloud, from childhood on, is discoun- 
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tenanced—as in the case of English folk— 
the vocal cords become, in time, inefficient; 
a sort of relaxation sets in, and voices and 
dramatie singers are seldom produced. 

6. On the position of the mouth, too, my 
views differ from those of some contempo- 
raneous teachers. It must be natural and 
absolutely unartificial No change must 
take place in passing from one register to 
another; no forced, grinning smile worn dur- 
ing study; this is but a mask applied to the 
face, and leads to the formation of the shal- 
low, open tone that the French term a “ voix 
blanche,” and makes sustained singing almost 
impossible. In vocalizing, as also in exer- 
cises, in florid style the pupil must never 
change the position of her mouth, as this 
produces a change in the vowels. It happens, 
unfortunately, but too frequently that song- 
stresses, through incorrect tone formation 
and a wrong attack of the higher tones, dis- 
tort their mouths in order to produce by 
force the complete tone; this bad habit, this 
dangerous effort, would be prevented from 
the very beginning by good schooling. Song 
is dependent upon internal, not upon ex- 
ternal mechanism. 

And now I must address to my young read- 
ers, and especially those of American birth, a 
question. I discern already a frown upon 
their faces, and fear that my inquiry may 
offend them. Why, oh why, do almost all of 
them speak through their noses? Among men 
this is less noticeable, but among grown wo- 
men and young girls it is all but general, and 
most unpleasant to foreign ears. When a 
young girl comes to me to have her voice 
tried, and, before she opens her mouth, I am 
lost in admiration of her flowing tresses, her 
pearly teeth, her rosy complexion, and her 
stately bearing, how suddenly I am galled 
down from heaven to earth when I hear her 
say in a clear nasal tone, “ Are you Madame 
Marchesi?” Could not this slight defect be 
averted? Could not mothers, teachers, 
friends, governesses, correct this widely dif- 
fused error of speech? I know that young 
girls in America are educated to be self-reli- 
ant, and that mothers’ counsels often en- 
counter opposition; but if they were aware 
how seriously this twang impairs the impres- 
sion they seek to make and do make, and how 
it influences and impedes the development of 
the voice, they would surely apply all their 
energy, their strength, and their often un- 
used will-power to uproot the habit. I am the 
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more puzzled over its existence because so 
many Italians, Germans, etc., have migrated 
to America, whose free and open voices 
should lead, by imitation, to the very re- 
verse. Take courage, then, ye young rose- 
buds, and all will be changed as at touch of a 
conjurer’s wand. Personally, I should often 
be freed from a most difficult task, for the 
habit I deprecate increases vastly the toil of 
producing noble and beautiful tone. 

Another point must be dwelt upon, which 
concerns the health in general, and the fresh- 
ness of the voice in particular. The food 
question. How many young girls overlook 
this important chapter! How many that at- 
tend my morning classes must I assist with 
wine and bouillon to prevent faintness! My 
earnest entreaties in behalf of good food are 
often met with the assurance that in the 
morning they have no appetite. Against this 
evil condition of things I fight hard, for, as 
is well known, singing consumes the bodily 
strength. In the very first lesson I give my 
new pupils I discourse on the subject of food. 
In so doing I fear I may fall under the dis- 
pleasure of my young American friends in 
particular, but, notwithstanding, I must give 
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advice on this momentous theme. Above ail. 
the greatest regularity should be observed in 
the hours set for meals, so that the digestion 
may not be disturbed, and all dishes should 
be avoided that, by experience, are proven 
hard of digestion. Then, habits indulged 
in one’s own country, such as drinking glass 
upon glass of iced water, eating fresh bread, 
and nibbling at sweets all day long, must be 
overcome. The student of singing must make 
great sacrifices for the preservation of the 
voice; the singer is usually the slave of his or 
her instrument. Bicycling, rowing, dancing, 
long walks, reading late at night, singing too 
soon after meals, exposure to excessive heat or 
cold, too frequent theatre parties or social 
gatherings—all must be abandoned. Alas! 
I fear my young readers, with knitted brows, 
will cry out, “No, from a teacher whose 
views are so severe, who demands such great 
sacrifices, we shall seek no counsel!” 

Yet be comforted, my dear children; this 
teacher seeks nothing but her pupils’ good: 
has devoted her whole life to the instruction 
of youth; and harbors but one wish: to edu- 
cate great songstresses, and prepare for them 
an honorable and brilliant future. 


Y Matte. War che 
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Tue fire-light flickers where it will, 
And softly falls 
Into shapes and shadows without end; 
And the night wind knocks like the hand of a friend, 
And faintly calls, 


While the world lies still. 
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HIS is the story of the little 
whitewashed cottage at the 
top of the brae a mile or so 
before you come to Cairn Ed- 





ward. It is a love story, a 
simple and uneventful one 


quickly told. 

The cottage is not now what it was—I fear 
to say how many years ago—when I used to 
drive in to kirk on summer Sabbaths in the 
red farm cart. Then not only I, but every 
one, used to watch from far for the blue waft 
of reek going up as we sighted the white 
gable end far away. 

“Oarnation’s cottage!” we used to call it, 
and even my father, Cameronian elder as he 
was, smiled when he saw it. 

It was so named because a girl lived there 
whose fame for worth and beauty had trav- 
elled very far. Her name was Carnation 
Maybold, a combination which at once tells 
its tale of no country-side origin. Carna- 
tion’s father was a railroad engineer who had 
come from England and married a farmer’s 
daughter in a neighboring parish. Then 
when Carnation’s mother died in child-birth, 
he had called his one daughter by the name 
of his wife’s favorite flower. 

“What for do ye no ca’ her Jessie like 
her mither?” said the ancient dame who had 
come to keep his house. 

“ Because I never want to hear that name 
again!” Engineer Maybold had said. For 
he had been wrapped up in his wife. 


Carnation Maybold lost her father, the im- 
aginative man and second-rate cngineer, when 
she was thirteen, a tall, slim slip of a girl 
with a face like a flower and a cheek that 
already had a blush like her name. Tibbie 
Lockhart dwelt with her and defenced the 
orphan maid about like a city set with walls. 
The girl went a mile to the Cairn Edward 
Academy, where she was already in the first 
girls’ class, and John Charles Morrison ecar- 
ried the green bag which held her books. 
In addition to this, being strongly built, he 
thrashed any boy who laughed at him for 
doing so. John Charles was three years older 
than his friend, and had the distinct begin- 
nings of a mustache in the days when Car- 
nation still wore her hair in a long platted 
tail down her back—for in those days Gretch- 
en braids were the fashion. 

It is curious to remember that while all the 
other girls were Megs and Katies, Madges 
and Jennies, Carnation Maybold’s first name 
knew no diminutive. She was, and has re- 
mained, just Carnation. That was all. She 
was fifteen when John Charles was sent to 
college. After that she carried her own books 
both ways. She had offers from several would- 
be successors in the honorable service, but she 
accepted none. Besides, she was thinking of 
putting her hair up. 

When John Charles 
windy of the following 


the 
the 


home in 


March, 


came 
close 


first thing he did was to put the little box 
which 


contained his élass medal into his 
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vest pocket and go down the road to meet 
Carnation. His father was at market. His 
mother (a peevish prettyish woman) was in 
bed with a sick headache, and not to be dis- 
turbed. But there remained Carnation. The 
returned scholar asked no better. 

The heart of John Charles beat as he kept 
the wider side of the turns of the road, that 
he might the sooner see her. She was only 
a slip of a schoolgirl, and he was a penniless 
student—but nevertheless his heart beat. 

Did he her? No, he knew that he 
had never uttered the word, and if he had 
she was too young to know its meaning. She 
was just Carnation—and—and heart 
beat. 

The still, wintry trees stood gaunt and spec- 
tral on either hand. He passed them as in 
a dream, his soul bent on the next twist of the 
red-gray sandy ribbon of road that was flung 
so unscientifieally among the and 
pastures. 


love 


his 


copses 


There she was, taller, lissomer than ever, 
her green bag swinging in her hand, and a 
gay lilt of a tune upon ‘er lips. 

* Carnation!” 

She did not answer him by any word. In- 
stead she stood silent, with the song stilled 
mid-flight upon her lips. She smiled hap- 
pily, however, as he came near. 

“Carnation!” he cried again. And there 
was something shining in the lad’s eyes which 
she had never seen there before. 

She held out the green bag towards him. 
She turned her elbow towards him with a 
certain defensive instinct. 

“ Here, take my books, John Charles!” she 
if he had never away. And 
with no more than that they began to walk 
homeward. 

“Are you not glad to see me?” he asked, 
presently. 

“ Oh yes, indeed—very g!ad!” she answered, 
looking at the ground; “ you will be able to 
carry my books again, you see!” 

“Who has carried them while I have been 
away ?” 

“Carried them myself!” 

“ For true?” 

“ Tlonor!” 

John Charles breathed so long a breath 
that it was almost a sigh. 

Carnation looked at him curiously. 

“Why, you have grown a mustache!” she 
said, smiling a quick, radiant smile. 

“ And you are different, too. What is it?” 


said, as been 
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he returned, gazing at her, as indeed he had 
been doing ever since they met. 

She turned her face piquantly towards him. 
It was like a flower. A faint perfume seemed 
to breathe about the boy. 

“Not grown a mustache, anyway?” Car- 
nation said, tauntingly. And she roguishly 
twirled imaginary tips between her finger 
and thumb. 

“Let me see,” said John Charles, drawing 
nearer as if to examine into the facts. 

“Oh no,” said Carnation, hastily, fending 
him off with a glance. “I’m grown up now, 
and it’s different! Besides—” 

And she glanced behind her aleng the red- 
gray ribbon of dusty road, along which for 
all company the March dust was whirling. 

“Why different?” began John Charles, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets. 

“Well, don’t you see, stupid?” 
her head a pretty coquettish turn. 


> 


my hair up! 





She gave 
“T’ve got 


After this they walked somewhat moodily 
along awhile. Or at least the young man 
was moody and silent, while Carnation only 
smiled sedately, and something, perhaps a 
bitter easting in the wind, made her cheeks 
more flowerlike and reminiscent of her name 
than ever. 

“ Carnation,” 
we not to be friends any more? 


he said at last, “why are 


Why have 





you grown away from me? You are three 
years younger—and—yet you seem older 
somehow to-day.” 

“Well, what more do you want? Aren't 


you carrying my bag?” 

“Tell me about yourself—what have you 
been doing?” He changed the subject. 

“ Going to school—let me see; six twenties 
are a hundred and twenty. Coming back an- 
other hundred and twenty times. Two hun- 
dred and forty trudges, and the bag growing 
heavier all the time! It is quite time you 
came back, John Charles!” 

“Carnation dear ”—he ventured the adjec- 
tive—“I have something to show you that 
nobody has seen. What will you give me if 
IT show it to you?” 

“T sha’n’t give you anything, but you can 
show me and see,” was the curt reply. 

“ Come here by the end of the cottage.” 

They had arrived at Carnation’s cottage, 
and the consciousness of the eye of Tibbie 
Lockhart was upon the youth out of the 
kitchen window. 
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“T sha’n’t. Show it to me here!” said Car- 
nation, swinging the bag of books through 
the open door in a casual and schoolgirlish 
manner. 

“T ean’t—I don’t want Tibbie to see it— 
nobody but you must see it!” 

“ Are you sure nobody has seen it—no girl 
in Edinburgh—nobody in Cairn Edward ?” 

“ Nobody at all—not even my mother—not 
since I got it. I kept it for you, Carnation.” 

“Is it very pretty?” 

“Yes, very pretty! Come in here; you 
will be sorry for it if you don’t!” 

“ Well, 1 will come—just for a moment!” 

They went round to the gable of the cot- 
tage, at which, being sheltered from the 
wind, a couple of sentinel Irish yews grew 
tall and erect. Between them there was a 
little bower. John Charles took the little 
flat box out of his pocket and opened it. 

A gold class-medal lay within, not fitting 
very well on account of a thin blue ribbon 
which the proprietor had strung through a 
clasp at the top. 

“Oh!” said Carnation, with a gasp, “it 
is lovely. Is it gold? Why, it has your name 
on. It is the medal of the class. How proud 
your father and mother will be!” 

And she clasped her hands and gazed, but 
did not offer to take it in her fingers. 

“No, indeed, that they won’t,” said John 
Charles, grimly; “ they won’t ever know, and 
if they did they wouldn’t care. I am not 
going to tell them nor any one. I won it 
for you. All the time I was working I kept 
saying to myself, ‘If I win the medal I will 
give it to Carnation to wear round her neck 
on a blue ribbon—-because blue is her col- 
or—’ a 

“ Oh, but I could not,” cried the girl, going 
back a step or two, “I dare not! Any one 
might see and read—what is written on it.” 

“You needn’t wear it outside, Carnation,” 
he pleaded, in a low tone. “See! I put the 
ribbon through it that you might.” 

“Tt is pretty ’—her face had a kind of 
inner shining upon it, and her eyes glittered 
—*“it was very nice of you to think about me 
—not that I believe for a moment that you 
really did. But, indeed, indeed, I can’t take 
it—” 

The face of John Charles Morrison fell. 
His jaw—a singularly determined one—be- 
gan to square itself. “ Very well,” he said, 
flirting the ribbon out of the clasp and throw- 
ing the box on the ground. “Do you see 
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that pond down there? As sure as daith” 
(he used the old schoolboy oath of assever- 
ation) “ I’ll throw it in that pond if ye dinna 
tak it!” 

Something very like a sob came into the 
lad’s throat. : 

“And I worked so hard for it. And I 
thought you would have liked it!” 

“TI do like it—I do—I do!” cried Carna- 
tion, agonized and affrayed. 

“ No, you don’t!” 

“Give it me—then; don’t look!” 

She turned her back upon him, and for a 
long moment her fingers were busy about her 
neck. 

“ Now!” 

She faced about, with a light of showery 
April in her eyes. She was smiling and 
blushing at the same time. There was just 
a faint gleam of blue ribbon where the divi- 
sion of the collar came in front of her throat. 

John Charles recognized that the moment 
for which he had striven all through the 
winter had come. He stooped and kissed her 
where she stood. Then he turned on his heel 
and walked away, leaving her three times 
Carnation. 

She watched him out of sight, the vivid 
blush slowly fading from her face, and then 
went demurely within. 

“Where gat ye that ribbon wi’ the wee 
guinea-piece at the end o’t?” said Tibbie that 
night, suggestively. 

“T know, but I promised not to tell!” quoth 
the witch, who, indeed, twisted the shrew- 
ish-tongued old woman round her finger. 

“But I think I can guess,” said Tibbie, 
shrewdly; “gin that blue ribbon wasna coft 
in Edinbra toon, I’se string anither gowden 
guinea upon it!” 

But Carnation Maybold only smiled, and 
pouted her lips as if at a pleasant memory. 








From sixteen to twenty-six is a full half of 
the period of life to which we give the name 
of girlhood. But at twenty-six Carnation 
Maybold was Carnation Maybold still. Yet 
there had been no breaking off, no failure 
in the steadfastness of that early affection 
which had sent John Charles along the dusty 
road to carry the school-bag of green baize. 

But the medallist never returned to col- 
lege. During the early-falling twilight of 
next following October hint-o’-hairst (or 
end of harvest) his father, Gawain Morrison, 
driving homeward from market, all too mel- 
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low, brake neck-bone over the crags of the 
Witch’s Pool. 

So, his mother, being a feeble woman, 
though still young and buxom, John Charles 
had perforce to bide at home and shoulder 
the responsibilities of a farm of two thousand 
acres and a rent of £800, payable twice a year 
in Cairn Edwardtown. 

It was a sore burden for such young shoul- 
ders, but John Charles had grit in him, and, 
what made his heart glad, he could do most 
of his work by lea rig and pasturage, within 
sight of a certain cottage where dwelt the 
maid with the ribbon of blue about her neck. 

There was no possibility of any marriage, 
nor indeed talk of any, between them, and 
that for two good reasons. Gawain Morrison 
had died in debt. He was “behindhand at 
the bank,” and his farm stock was left to his 
widow at her own disposition, unless she 
should marry again, in which case it was 
willed to his son John Charles Morrison, 
presently student in the University of Edin- 
burgh. The will had been made during the 
one winter that son spent away from home. 

John Charles’s bitter hour in the bank at 
Cairn Edward was sweetened by the sym- 
pathy and kindliness of Henry Marchbanks, 
who, being one of the best judges of character 
in Seotland, saw cause to give this young 
man a chance to discharge his father’s lia- 
bilities. 

At twenty-five John Charles was once more 
a free man, and there was a substantial bal- 
ance to his mother’s credit in the bank of 
Cairn Edward. Penny of his own he had not 
one for all his five years’ work. 

But Mrs. Morrison was that most foolish 
of womenkind—an old woman striving to ap- 
pear young. She had taken a strong dislike 
to the girl mistress of the white cottage at her 
yates, and was never tired «f railing at her 
pretensions to beauty, at her light-hearted- 
ness, and at the suitors who stayed their horses 
for a word or a flower from across the cropped 
yew hedge of Carnation Maybold’s cottage. 

But John Charles, steadfast in all things, 
was particularly admirable in his silence. 
Hle let his mother rail on, and at the quiet 
hour o’ e’en stole down of the dyke-side for a 
“word.” He never entered Carnation’s dwell- 
ing, nor did he even pass the girding hedge 
of yew and privet. But there was one place 
where the defences were worn low. Behind 
the well occurred this breach of continuity 
in the dead engineer’s hedges, and to this place 
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night after night, through the years, that 
quiet, steadfast lover, John Charles Morrison, 
came to touch the hand of his mistress. 

She did not always meet him. Sometimes 
she had girl friends with her in the cottage, 
sometimes she had been carried off to a merry- 
making in Cairn Edward, to return under 
suitable escort in the evening. 

3ut even then Carnation had a comfortable 
sense of safety, for ever since one unforgot- 
ten night, Carnation knew that in any dan- 
ger she had only to raise her voice to bring to 
her rescue a certain tall, broad-shouldered 
ghost, which with attendant collies haunted 
the gray hill-sides. 

That night was one in which a tramp, de- 
nied an alms, had seized the girl by the arm 
within half a mile of her home. And at 
the voice of her sharp crying, a different John 
Charles from any she had ever seen had swung 
himself over the hill-side dyke, and descend- 
ed like an avenging whirlwind upon the as- 
sailant. 

Yet so secretive is the country lover, that 
few, save an odd shepherd or two of his own 
suspected the comradeship there was between 
these two. Carnation was in great request 
at concerts and church bazars in the little 
town; she even went to a local “ assembly ” 
or two every winter, under the sheltering 
wing of a school friend who had married 
early. 

John Charles did not dance, so he was not 
asked to these. He was thought, indeed, to 
be rather a grave young fellow, busied with 
his farm and his hooks. No one connected 
his name with that of his fair and sprightly 
neighbor. 

Yet in spite of many opportunities Carna- 
tion Maybold did not marry. She was bright, 
cultivated, winsome, and certainly the pret- 
tiest girl for miles around. 

“Are you waiting for a prince?” little 
Mrs. Walter, her friend of the assemblies, had 
said to her more than once. 

“Yes,” smiled Carnation, 
prince!” 

“T suppose that is why you always wear a 
ribbon of true blue?” retorted her friend. 
“Tet me see what is at the end of it—ah, you 
will not. I think you are very mean, Car- 
nation. All is over between us. I’m sure 
I came and told you as soon as ever George 
spoke!” 

“But perhaps,” said Carnation, quietly, 
“my George has not yet spoken!” 


“the true 
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“Well, if he hasn’t, why don’t you make 
him,” said her friend, with vehemence, “ or 
else why have eyes like those been thrown 
away upon you?” 

“| have worn this nearly ten years!” 
Carnation, a little wistfully. 

“(Carnation Maybold,” said her friend, in- 
dignantly, “ you ought to be ashamed! And 
so it was for the sake of this schoolgirl’s split 
sixpence that you refused Harry Foster, whose 
father has an estate of his own, and Kenneth 
Walker, the surveyor, as well Oh, I 
have no patience with such silly sentiment!” 

Carnation smiled quietly 

“ Gracie,” 


said 


as— 


as usual. 

she said, “if I am content, I 
don’t see what difference it can make to 
you.” 

“You ought to be married—you oughtn’t 
to live alone with only an old woman to look 
after you. 
of your life 


You are wasting the best years 

“ Gracie dear,” said Carnation, “ you mean 
to be kind, but I ask you not to say any more 
about this. There are worse things that may 
happen to a woman than that she should wait 
and wait—aye, if she dies waiting!” 


It was the evening of the August day on 
which Mrs. Walter had spoken thus to Car- 
nation that John Charles came cottagewards 
slowly and gloomily. He had been thinking 
bitter thoughts, and at last had taken a re- 
solve that was like to cost him dear. 

In the warm light of evening the girl who 
stood on the farther side of the gap seemed 
wondrously beautiful. The schoolgirl look 
had long passed away. Only the fresh rose 
on the cheeks, the depths in the eyes (as if a 
cloud shadowed them), the lissome bend of 
But the hair 
was waved and plaited about the head in a 
large and noble fashion. The contours were 
a little fuller, and the lips, perfect as ever 
in shape, were stiller, and the smile on them 
at once more assured and more sedate. 

“Carnation, I cannot hold you any long- 
er!” 

“And why not, John? 
me ?” 


the young body were the same. 


Are you tired of 


“T am not of those who grow tired, dear” 
—the man’s voice is so low none can hear it 
but the listener. “I will never grow 
tired—you know that. But I waste the best 
vears of your life. You are beautiful, and 
the time is passing. You might marry al- 


” 


one 


most any one, while as it is— 
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“Have you any particular one in your 
mind ?” 

The question at once spurred and startled 
him. He moved his feet on the soft grass 
of the meadow with a certain embarrassment. 

“Yes, Carnation, my mother was speaking 
to me to-night of Harry Foster, of Carnsal- 
loch. His father told her of his love 
for you. She says I am keeping you from ac- 
cepting him. I have release you 
from any promise, Carnation, spoken or im- 
plied.” 

“There is no promise, John—save that I 
love you, and will never marry any one else.” 

“But if I went away you might change 
your mind. I am thinking of West Australia. 
1 am making nothing of it here. All 
much my mother’s as it was the day my fa- 
ther died! I can get her a good ‘ grieve’ to 
take charge and go in the spring!” 

The girl winced a little, but did not speak 
for a while. 

“Well,” she said at last, “you must do 
as you think best. I shall wait all the same. 
Thank God there is no law against a 
man waiting!” 

“ Carnation, do you mean it?” 

The gap was a gap still, but both the lovers 
were on one side of it, and the night was 
dark about them. But they were so close 
each to the other that there was no need of 
light. 

“Tf I go, I shall make a home for you!” 

“ However long it is, I shall be ready when 
vou want me!” 

“ Carnation !” 

“ John!” 

And so, as it was in the beginning, the old, 
old tale was retold beneath the breathing rus- 
tle of the orchard trees. 

Yet their hearts -vere sore when they part- 
ed, because the spring was so near and the 
home they longed for seemed so very far. 


has 


come to 


is as 


wo- 


Carnation slept in a little garret room with 
a gable window. She had chosen it because 
liked to look down on John Charles’s 
fields and on the low place in the hedge where 
he always stood. 

The waning moon had risen late, and Car- 
nation undressed without a candle. Having 
said her prayers, she stole into bed. But sleep 
would not come, and her heart being sore 
within her, the tears forced up her eyelids 
instead, as it is woman’s safety that they 
should when she is in trouble. 


she 
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She lay and sobbed her heart out because 
John was going away. But through the tears 
that wet her pillow certain words she had 
been singing in the choir on Sunday forced 
themselves: 


Weeping may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 


Nevertheless, she must have sobbed herself 
to sleep, for it was nigh the dawn she was 
awakened by something that flecked her lat- 


tice at regular intervals. It could not be 
a bird. It was too sharp and regular for 
that. 


“Could it be—?” 

Impossible! 

He had never come before. If it were in- 
deed he, there must be some terrible news to 
tell. 

Carnation 
about her shoulders. Then she 
opened the little French lattice with the 
criss-cross diamond panes. The dawn was 
coming slowly up out of the east, and the 
gray fields were turning rosy. 

A dark figure filled up the low place in 
the hedge. 

“ Carnation, I had something to tell you!” 

“Is it bad news? I cannot bear it, if it is.” 

“ No; the best of news! I am not going at 
Whitsunday to Australia. My mother told 
me to-night that she is to be married at the 
New-Year. He is a rich man—Harry Foster’s 
father. She is going to live at Carnsalloch.” 

“Well?” said Carnation, doubtfully, not 


cloak 


and 


loose 
went 


rose and threw a 
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seeing all that this sudden change meant to 
them both. 

“Why, then, dearest ”—the voice of John 
Charles Morrison shook with emotion—“ we 
can be married as soon as we like after that. 


The farm and everything on it is ours— 
yours and mine.” 
Carnation’s brain reeled and she found 


herself without a word to say. 
sound of singing ran in her head. 

“Joy cometh in the morning—joy cometh 
in the morning!” 

“Why don’t you speak, Carnation / 
you not glad?” 

The voice down at the gap was anxious 
now. 

“I am too far away from you to say 
anything, but I am glad, very glad, dear 
John!” 

“You will be ready by Whitsunday ?” 

“T will be ready by Whitsunday!” 

There was a pause. The light came clearer 
the east. John Charles could see the 

girl’s fresh complexion, thrown up by the 

dark cloak; an edging of lace, white and 

dainty, just showed beneath. 

“Carnation, I wish 1 could kiss you!” he 
said. 

“Will this do instead?” she answered him, 
smiling through the wetness of her eyes. 

And she lifted up the old worn medal she 
had carried so long on its blue ribbon, and 
kissed it openly: 

And that had perforce to “do” 


Only the 


A re 


in 


John 


Charles—at least for that time of asking. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
ABS jumped out of bed at 
daylight next morning, seized 
pencil and paper, and wrote; 
and as she wrote she laughed 
immoderately. She not 
so ready with her pen as with 
her tongue, and the composition she was en- 
gaged upon cost her much time and trouble; 
but the compensating pleasure was extreme. 
Every now and then she chanted a line to try 
it; and when had finished she went 
through the whole thing, and hugged herself 
in an ecstasy of merriment. 

“T wonder if she will!” she exclaimed. 
“ But if she does, may I be there to see!” 

Having finished, she wrote a note which 
ran: 





was 





she 


“Dear Atty,—I send herewith Haw- 
thorne’s book, Transformation, in three vol- 
umes—the one I told you about yesterday. 
He changed the name; it used to be called 
The Romance of Monte Beni. May it be 
useful. I also send you a little serenade I 
have just composed. Learn it; it will go to 
almost any tune. Do—do decide to try it; 
and tell me when you mean to make the at- 
tempt. Faint heart never won—er—fine gen- 
tleman. Yours truly, Bass.” 


Having made the books into a neat parcel, 
with the note inside, Babs threw open the win- 
dow and looked out. Below, in the garden, 
a slouching young fellow was digging and 
delving. Clodd Dulditch was a callow youth, 
commonly considered not very bright, who 
had been added to the out-door establishment 
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at Dane Court by Mrs. Kingconstance, at 
her sister-in-law’s instigation, principally be- 
cause his mother was a widow. There being 
nothing in particular for him to do, he was 
at everybody’s beck and call. Sometimes he 
was made to work in the gardens, sometimes 
in the stables, or the fields, or the planta- 
tions; but no matter what the task, he con- 
scientiously shirked it to the best of his 
ability. Clodd was at that time a barbarian 
possessed of some of the qualities appertain- 
ing to civilization—a big - mouthed, small- 
nosed, narrow-eyed, red-headed son of the 
soil, who did not seem to have wit enough to 
be a thorough rogue or resolution enough to 
be an honest man. 


“Clodd!” Babs called to him. “ Here, 
Clodd, I’m letting a parce] down with a 
string! Come and take it! And run with 


it as fast as you can to Miss Spice, and bring 
me back an answer.” 

“She won’t be up,” said Clodd, deliberate- 
ly, approaching the parcel. 

“What of that?” Babs retorted. “ Speak 
more respectfully, Mr. Clodd Dulditch, if 
you please. It’s no business of yours wheth- 
er Miss Spice is up or not. Do as you are 
told—and reap the reward of merit.” 

Clodd’s eyes brightened intelligently, and 


he went, but without any show of alac- 
rity. 

Babs remained at the window. It was 
early summer. The balmy morning breezes 


blew in 
ning to 
were 


upon her. The roses were begin- 
bloom, the great horse - chestnuts 
in full flower, pink and white haw- 
thorns were shedding petals and perfume on 
every side, and an old apple-tree just be- 
neath the window was bursting into blossom. 
The country, stretching away on either hand, 
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as seen through gaps in the trees, ended on 
the far horizon in gentle hills, made dim by 
distance, while between, on every side, the 
land could be seen parcelled out into green 
fields, pasture and arable. Thick hedge- 
rows, fine old trees, and here and there a dip 
in the ground or sparkling water-course re- 
lieved the prospect of monotony; while di- 
rectly opposite, where the hills beyond the 
valley held up their heads to heaven, there 
were always for Babs the mystery and the in- 
terest of the tower. 

She gazed at it now, and as she gazed she 
suffered a change of mood. Her spirits went 
down, a great feeling of dissatisfaction seized 
upon her. She did not think the serenade 
so very funny, after all; she wished she had 
not sent it. At that time Babs was always 
either doing something or wishing she had 
not done it. 

Clodd Dulditch appeared in the course of 
the morning with an answer from Miss 
Spice, whieh he was cunning enough to keep 
until he could deliver it to Babs when there 
was nobody to see. Babs did not want to be 
questioned about the note, but, all the same, 
she resented Mr. Clodd Dulditch’s assump- 
tion of secrecy. It lowered her in her own 
estimation to have the gardener’s boy sus- 
pect her of surreptitious dealings, and made 
her still more dissatisfied with her morning’s 
work. 

Miss Spice wrote: 


“Thank you so much for the book, dear. 
I shall read it with the very deepest inter- 
The serenade appro- 
priate. But of course I could not dream of 
doing such a thing.” 


est. is lovely, and so 


Babs tore off the half-sheet impulsively, 


and replied, in pencil: 


“Don’t. Tl think of something else. 
Miriam was a ridiculous foreigner, and not 
a person to be imitated at all. 

LORRAINE KINGCONSTANCE.” 


She gave this note to the respectable Clodd 
Dulditeh, with orders to deliver it immedi- 
ately, and a shilling for his trouble. 

She had made the note up into a cocked 
hat. Clodd opened it, read it, and not seeing 
enough in it to make it worth while to deliver 
it, burned it with other rubbish when he emp- 
tied his week-day pockets on Saturday night. 
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Transformation was a revelation to Miss 
Spice. She read it, she was absorbed into 
it, she lived the life. She took her daily 
walks abroad in Rome in an atmosphere of 
high romance. She was Hilda in her tower, 
she was Miriam—more especially was she 
Miriam—and the serenade she was not going 
to sing was always in her mind. 

Her good aunt, Mrs. Sophia Pepper, did 
not know what to make of Miss Spice in these 
days. She caught her continually in some 
extraordinary pose or other. Once, after 
Miss Spice had been alone in the drawing- 
room for some hours, the old lady, going 
in with a lamp, surprised her just as she 
jumped up from the couch, her arms raised 
above her head, and was beginning to dance. 

“ Gracious, Alicia!” said Mrs. Sophia Pep- 
per. “You did give me a turn. I nearly 
dropped the lamp. But you’d need to caper 
and stretch yourself or your limbs will be 
shrivelling with the amount you sit about.” 

“T’ll get the tea, aunt,” Miss Spice said, 
meekly. “I’m afraid I’m absent sometimes. 
You must forgive me.” 

“Oh, you mean well enough, Alicia,” the 
old lady answered. “ But I wish you’d think 
less and do more. I'd be obliged to you if 
you’d get the tea, for I’m about done with 
seeing after everything most of the day 
while you’re sitting in the drawing - room. 
It usen’t to be so once, but something’s come 
to you of late—I don’t know what, only 
you’re not the same at all.” 

Miss Spice raised her little hands in pro- 
test, and went out of the room all a-twitter, 
anxious to atone. She began to cut bread 
for toast. If only he could see her so em- 
ployed — Charlotte and Werther. Ah, The 
Sorrows of Werther! But he should not sor- 
row long. Comfort must be conveyed to 
him. Miriam sang. 

Kneeling before the kitchen fire making 
the toast, Miss Spice began to imitate Mir- 
iam—softly at first, then, suddenly and in- 
voluntarily as it seemed to her, she burst 
into full song—a glorious burst of clear, 
full-throated song. Up and down the scale 
she went, bravura, with ever increasing 
spirit—never mind the words. Still on her 
knees she flourished the toasting - fork, she 
threw herself into expressive attitudes like 
an opera-singer. The toast went flying 
across the kitchen. She never missed it. 

When at last she was forced to stop, out 


of breath, she became conscious of Mrs. 
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Sophia Pepper standing in the doorway, ey- 
ing her grimly. 

“Well, of all—” the old lady began. 
“What in the name of idiocy are you mak- 
ing such a noise for, yowling the house down 
and anticking? I declare I think you're 
training for a lunatic asylum.” 

“Oh, auntie, I was only trying my voice,” 
Miss Spice remonstrated. 

“Trying your voice! I never saw such an 
exhibition in all my life. And what about 
the tea?” said Mrs. Sophia Pepper. 

During the meal Miss Spice was conscious 
that her aunt was looking at her over her 
spectacles from time to time inquiringly. 

“T’d like to know what tick it is you’ve 
got into your head, Alicia,” she said at last; 
“but if you’ve any music in you, I’m not the 
person to quench it. Sing while you can, by 
all means—the singing season of life is short; 
but sing like a lady, and not like a play-act- 
ing, painty-faced, bold-eyed hussy.” 

“But, aunt, that’s the way to sing. Ev- 
ery one I heard sang like that when I was 
in London.” 

“Well, if you sing like that here, then 
the Lord have mercy upon your soul!” said 
Mrs. Sophia Pepper. 

“ Here!” said Miss Spice, bitterly. “ Here 
nobody ever has a chance—no woman, at 
least. We're born, we mourn, we die, we 
rot; that’s the history of women in Dane- 
hurst. We never have a chance.” 

Mrs. Sophia Pepper shook her head and 
compressed her lips. 

“You should have married,” she said. 

“Who, if you please?” said Miss Spice. 
Then she looked up through the window at 
the strip of sky above the trees. The very 
real privations of her life, so heroically borne, 
had made their mark upon her poor little 
anxious face, once so rosy and plump and 
pretty, but pinched. Miss 
was a sweet-natured, practical little person 
naturally, born to be a self-effacing wife, a 
devoted mother, a happy home-maker; so it 
had been intended by nature, but man, the 
marplot, had intervened with his social mud- 
dle and spoiled the design, so that Miss Spice 
was wasted. Her happy home-making pro- 
clivities had found no outlet, vain delusions 
had taken the place of interests and occupa- 
tions, and all her promise was being resolved 
into fantastic performance. 

When she went to her room she sat long at 
her window looking out. It was a moonlight 
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night, and she had put out the candle for 
economy. 

“T wish I knew what to do,” she was say- 
ing to herself. “If I do nothing I shall de- 
cay, like the rest; if I do something I may 
have my moment.” 

She jumped up, all energy for an instant, 
then she sat down again, a prey to doubt. 

“Oh, for a sign!” she cried aloud, “a sign, 
a sign—just ‘Yes’ or ‘No’! If a cloud 
crosses the moon in the next ten minutes, 
that shall be ‘ No.’” 

She sat with her little watch in her hand, 
anxiously waiting; and it was as if nature 
were anxious to respond to her appeal, for 
in less than ten minutes a great white cloud 
came hurrying up and crossed the moon. 
The sign was significant enough, but Miss 
Spice was not satisfied. 

“TI might have made it ‘ Yes’ as easily as 
‘No,’” she said. “If a bird chirps in the 
next ten minutes, that shall be ‘ Yes.’ ” 

For ten long minutes she looked at her lit- 
tle watch; eleven, twelve, fifteen—there was 
not a sound. Miss Spice got up and walked 
about the room, dissatisfied still. 

An old newspaper was lying on a chair. 
She took it up mechanically. The margin 
showed white in the moonlight; she tore a 
strip off, but with no very clear intent. Two 
signs already were against her. Should she 
hazard a third? Why not? She searched 
for a piece of pencil, tore the scrap of paper 
in two, wrote on one piece “ Yes,” on the oth- 
er “No,” dropped both pieces on the floor, 
shut her eyes, turned round twice, then went 
down on her knees, and groped about, with- 
out looking, until she found one of the 
scraps. It was all done in the most strictly 
honorable manner; there could be no mistake 
about it this time. Miss Spice lighted the 
candle and looked. 

The word was “ No.” 


CHAPTER XV 
ILE Swiss Cottage stood in a pine-wood 
half-way up a steep hill just outside 
the village of Danehurst. It owed its 
name in part to its position, but also to sun- 
dry gables, balconies, and other ornamental 
projections of wood, stained brown, which 
made it very much resemble the little models 
of Swiss chalets. As was usual in that neigh- 
borhood, the cottage had been placed so as to 
be as much concealed from view as possible; 
the chimneys only were visible from the road 
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below, and no one would have suspected that 
a house of any importance stood there, yet 
the so-called “ cottage” was of considerable 
Immediately round about it the wood 
had been cleared to make room for the gar- 
dens. The grounds were entered from the 
high-road by handsome iron gates. There was 
The drive, cut through the fir-wood 
and sheltered on either side by the trees, 
wound roynd the hill up to the house pictu- 
resquely. There the thrushes and blackbirds 
sang, and the rooks came cawing. It pleased 
Mr. Jellybond to watch them. Their black 
forms silhouetted against the blue were ex- 
tremely decorative, he said. When he had ad- 
mired their beauty to his heart’s content he 
shot them. 

That afternoon, while poor little Miss 
Spice was wearying for him and forming 
extravagant plans to console him, the dear 
man had been strolling about his grounds en- 
joying the freshness and the balsamic odor of 
the firs in the company of Mrs. Normanton 
and one of her daughters, whom he had way- 
laid at his own gate just as they were driving 
past, and persuaded to enter and stay for tea. 

“What a strange coincidence,” he said, 
“that I should have been at the gate just as 
you were passing! And how fortunate for 
me!” 

“And for us too, I’m sure,” Mrs. Nor- 
manton replied, smiling. 

She was looking young and animated, and 
there was a gleam in her eyes as if she were 
illuminated inside, and the light flashed forth. 

Mr. Jellybond repeated, “ What a strange 
coincidence!” times enough to make one won- 
der at last how the coincidence had occurred. 
Fortunately, there was no one there to won- 
der, as little Meg Normanton, whose unso- 
phisticated eyes saw nothing that was not ob- 
vious, did not count. 

“Tt is so nice to see you here!” Mr. Jelly- 
bond took oceasion to remark in an expressive 
aside to Mrs. Normanton; and this also he 
repeated several times, and each time Mrs. 
Normanton smiled and sighed. Satisfaction 
was mingled with regret in those smiles and 
sighs. It is wonderful how young and ro- 
mantie people can go on feeling, even after 
they have lost their figures. Mrs. Normanton 
knew that poor Mr. Jellybond had discovered 
too late that she was the one who alone could 
have made his life perfect, if only—and the 
knowledge was sadly sweet. However, there 
was no help for it now. Squire Normanton 
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was a fact—an unregretted fact as far as 
Mrs. Normanton was concerned; but that did 
not prevent certain sentimental pleasant- 
nesses—a little speech, a lingering handclasp, 
a look direct—all quite innocent, of course, 
and indefinite; yet what a difference they 
made! Life had been so insipid before Mr. 
Jellybond came; now it had its sauce pi- 
quante. Mr. Jellybond loved to be sauce pi- 
quante to a lady’s life—to any number of 
them. Half of the ladies in the neighborhood 
brightened at the sound of his name. Each, 
like Mrs. Normanton, had a little secret of 
her own (something different in each case) re- 
specting Mr. Jellybond, and kept it; and he, 
honest man, was discretion itself. He seldom 
even mentioned one lady to another, and never 
except in a casual way; but they all talked 
about him. They said he was so original, so 
clever and inventive, so unlike anybody else. 
and such an acquisition to the neighborhood! 

Mrs. Normanton was charmed with the 
grounds. She was taken by surprise again 
and again by some ingenious contrivance or 
other. Once she stood by accident on an 
innocent-looking flat stone, and twenty feet 
away, out of a marble basin, a beautiful foun- 
tain spurted up into the air. At another 
point they sat on a seat from which could be 
obtained a lovely view of the valley, and 
presently Mrs. Normanton perceived that 
the scene was slowly changing. At first she 
was startled, thinking it was an optical illu- 
sion; but no, the landscape was really moving 
on like pictures in a panorama. Mr. Jelly- 
bond enjoyed the mystification of the ladies 
for a little before he explained that the seat 
was adjusted so that when you sat upon it 
it revolved slowly on an axis in order to show 
you the prospect from every point of view. 

Another seat stood just inside the entrance 
to a grotto. Mr. Jellybond seemed to wish 
that they should sit there, and the ladies com- 
plied, although they would not have chosen 
that seat themselves, because the sun shining 
full upon it dazzled their eyes. No sooner 
were they seated, however, than there de- 
seended in front of them a sheet of water, and 
they found themselves sheltered from the heat 
and shut up in delicious seclusion. 

When they came to the house Mr. Jelly- 
bond stepped aside, and with a courtly bow 
waved them towards the door, which was shut, 
but opened of itself on the instant. As they 
crossed the threshold they were welcomed 
with a burst of instrumental music. 
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“Dear me! This is fairy-land,” said Mrs. 
Normanton. 

“While you are here, yes,” said Mr. Jelly- 
bond. 

The hall was hung with red cloth from 
floor to ceiling, which made a telling back- 
ground for the white statues (draped, of 
course) which adorned it, and for the tree- 
ferns, palms, and other foliage plants which 
were grouped about in profusion with excel- 
lent effect. They were not all real, but the 
artificial ones were so natural and so cleverly 
disposed no one ever suspected them—not 
even Mr. Jellybond’s intelligent housekeeper, 
Mrs. Dulditch, who watered them all impar- 
tially. Mr. Jellybond’s big bland countenance 
expanded every time he caught her perform- 
ing this duty. 

He led his guests into the dining-room, a 
charming apartment panelled in oak, where 
the tea was spread out at one end of the long 
table. 

“Will you preside, dear lady?’ he said. 
“T had it placed here that I might know for 
once what it is to have the chair at the head 
of my table filled to my entire satisfaction.” 

It was a handsome oak chair of ecclesiasti- 
eal design, with arms, and a high earved back 
—a large chair, but Mrs. Normanton might 
well be said to fill it satisfactorily. When 
she had taken her seat she looked about her 
expecting the unexpected to happen; but for 
several minutes all was ordinary. Then, sud- 
denly, high up near the ceiling at the far end 
of the room opposite to her, something went 
“click,” and there flashed forth from the 
earved cornice in prismatic colors the one 
word “ Welcome.” 

Mr. Jellybond was gratified by a prolonged 
“ Oh-h-h!” from both ladies. 

“T cannot—I never shall understand,” Mrs. 
Normanton burst forth, “ how it is that you, 
with your talents—your genius, I may say— 
can stay buried alive in such a place as this.” 

“Why, dear lady, it is a charming place,” 
said Mr. Jellybond. “What more could the 
heart of man desire? If I went forth into 
the world again, the unattainable would still 
be the unattainable.” 

He looked significantly into the lady’s face. 
She cast down her eyes. Then they both 
sighed. It was very pleasant. 

“T pride myself on the number of my peace- 
ful pursuits,” said Mr. Jellybond, “ upon my 
ample leisure, upon my inward calm, upon 
my outward cheerfulness. Mine has been a 
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varied existence—not such a very long one, 
perhaps, as time goes; but varied, amply 
varied. I have seen much—too much, it may 
be; and now my heart’s desire is peace; and it 
seems to me that I have attained to peace at 
last. What do you say, dear lady? 
long lane that—er—keeps on turning.” 

When the ladies had gone Mr. Jellybond 
yawned unaffectedly. Then he dressed for 
dinner. It was known in the village that he 
always dressed for dinner, and the fact added 
much to his personal prestige. 

There was a library at the Swiss Cottage. 
Mr. Jellybond, when he settled in that neigh- 
borhood, had a serious purpose in his mind. 
The library was a good room downstairs. It 
was lined from floor to ceiling with learned 
books, handsomely bound. The books on the 
upper shelves were dummies, but that did not 
spoil the effect. Books were always lying 
about, some open on tables, or piled up on 
chairs, or even on the floor, as if in constant 
use; while charts, maps, scientific instru- 
ments, and sheets of closely written manu- 
script completed the learned lumber. The 
room looked like an intellectual workshop, 
and visitors, who were always shown in there 
unless they were special intimates, were duly 
impressed. 3ut Mr. Jellybond protested 
against being considered learned. He wished 
it to be understood. that his evenings were 
spent at the piano and his mornings in paint- 
ing pictures—so he said; but somehow his 
protests only confirmed the belief in his more 
solid acquirements. 

It was not to his library, where Miss Spice 
always fondly imagined him immersed in 
thought, but to another room, one of the best 
in the house, which he used as a withdraw- 
ing-room, that Mr. Jellybond retired that 
evening after dinner to pursue his studies. 
This room was upstairs, and gave on to a bal- 
cony overhanging the valley, of which it com- 
manded a magnificent view. It was by no 
means a conventional apartment; belonging 
to such an original person, that was not to be 
expected. Mr. Jellybond would not have it 
ealled a drawing-room; he intended it to be a 
chamber of the arts, he said. The shape, to 
begin with, was unusual. There was a fair 
space in the centre, but all about it nooks 
and corners, the result of throwing three 
rooms into one, and such like structural al- 
terations. The doors were mahogany—not 
real mahogany, but so well painted that no 
one could have told the difference. The floor 
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was parquet, a new kind made on canvas and 
sold by the yard, but exceedingly effective. 
A few silk Persian rugs were artfully dis- 
posed about it; but everything in the room 
was artfully disposed, even the grand piano, 
that usually hopeless piece of furniture from 
the point of view of beauty, looked well. 
Music was also represented by a harp and 
lyre. Mr. Jellybond played the piano, but 
he confessed, with his accustomed frankness, 
that the harp and lyre he could only love for 
their form. Pictures of lovely women in 
voluptuous attitude were cunningly placed 
between ravishing landscapes and seascapes 
on the walls, and statues gleamed against silk 
eurtains. There were flowers and foliage 
plants, but not too many of them. The pre- 
vailing tint was achieved by a clever com- 
bination of shades of green, blue, and pink, 
with daring splashes of purple and red. Slow- 
combustion grates and fancy mantel-pieces 
decorated the fireplaces, of which there were 
several. 

Mr. Jellybond was in the habit of doing a 
good deal for himself in the house. He had 
acquired the habit in his travelling days, he 
said, and kept it up otherwise he 
should not have had active exercise enough to 
keep him in health and spirits, but also be- 
cause it bored him to be much waited upon. 

When he came up stairs that evening after 
dinner he changed his spruce dress-coat for a 
velvet smoking-jacket, put a match to the 
wood fire which was laid ready for lighting 
in a cozy corner, drew a luxurious sofa tow- 
ards it, put a reading-lamp on a small table 
beside the sofa, and lighted another lamp 
which hung from the ceiling and cast a de- 
lightful, rich, warm, rose-colored glow over 
the whole apartment. The French window 
which opened on to the balcony he also threw 
wide to keep the room fresh. He had heard 
that warmth and fresh air tend greatly to pro- 
long life. He then drew the curtains and shut 
out the last cold gray of the twilight, which 
did not harmonize with his feelings so well as 
the rose-colored lamp, and at last, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, he stretched himself on the 
couch, lighted a cigar, and opened a_ book. 

,efore he began to read he glanced round and 
seemed well pleased. 


because 


Ease of body and mind, 
with affluence and beautiful possessions, were 
his; he owed neither money nor grudge to any 
one: he had a great object in life and many 
small ones—the small ones were the ladies 


who liked him. He was no hermit, and did 
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not profess to be. His capacity for enjoy- 
ment was enormous; he had carefully culti- 
vated it, and was preserving it as carefully, 
in order that it might be prolonged to the ut- 
most limit of life. Moderation—that was one 
of his words. To keep himself well in hand 
and never let himself be satiated was the prin- 
ciple he proposed to act upon for the remain- 
der of his days. At one time he had worked 
too hard, but he had recovered from that, and 
now he was determined not to go to the oppo- 
site extreme. So far he had succeeded well in 
life, and he expected to succeed to the end— 
if only no outside influence came to balk him. 
Himself he could control, but there were 
others besides himself to be reckoned with. 
However, there is no playing any game with- 
out an opponent; the thing is to be prepared 
for your opponents. He kept himself pre- 
pared by speaking the truth as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Jellybond was reading Puck that even- 
ing for the first time. He had just come to 
the description, writ in burning words, of the 
painting of Cleopatra. He read it twice, he 
gloated over it, then closed the book, shut his 
eyes, and leaned back on the couch to recall 
every graphic detail; but before he could re- 
sume the story some one knocked at the door. 

* Come in,” Mr. Jellybond exclaimed, not 
over-amiably. Like other studious men, he 
objected to be interrupted in the ardent pur- 
suit of knowledge, especially when he was, as 
at that moment, very much “ in the vein.” 

The knock was repeated, from which it was 
evident that the person without had not heard 
the invitation to enter. 

“Come in, my good woman,” Mr. Jelly- 
bond said again, more blandly this time, but 
without raising his voice. His housekeeper, 
Mrs. Dulditch, Clodd’s mother, was deaf; and 
it was his playful habit to keep her waiting in 
this way when she disturbed him at incon- 
venient moments. Mr. Jellybond’s house- 
hold consisted of most: respectable elderly 
people. There was a boy, who never appeared, 
to do the rough work in the kitchen, because 
Mr. Jellybond did not approve of young maids 
in a bachelor’s establishment. 

After a pause Mrs. Dulditch knocked again 
several times. 

Mr. Jellybond did not reply. He threw 
himself back on his sofa and watched the door 
with an amused expression until the handle 
was turned, then he shut his eyes. 

Mrs. Dulditch looked at him a moment, and 
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also looked at his half-smoked cigar, which 
was well alight in the ash-tray at his elbow. 
Mrs. Dulditch might not hear much, but 
could see more than most people. 

“ Please, sir—” she began, in some trepida- 
tion. 

Mr. Jellybond looked at her in apparent as- 
tonishment. 

“Tid you knock?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, several times. Perhaps you were 
asleep, sir.” 

Mr. Jellybond gave her a stony stare, which 
made her fidget uncomfortably. 

“Do you want anything?” he asked, enunci- 
ating each word with slow distinctness, just 
loud enough for her to hear. 

“ No, sir, J don’t, sir, thank you, sir,” she 
replied; “but there’s a person downstairs as 
does.” 

“Who is the person?” Mr. Jellybond de- 
manded. “If it be some one asking alms, 
give him alms ”—and he waved his hand as 
who should say, “ You know the lordly cus- 
tom of the house—give him alms by all 
means; but do not disturb me.” “ Really, 
Mrs. Dulditech. you should know better—at 
this hour, when I am always occupied.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the house- 
keeper, becoming abject through sheer ner- 
vousness. “It isn’t my fault, sir. She in- 
sisted on seeing you. She said she’d take a 
stick to me if I didn’t let her in. She isn’t 
askin’ arms. She laughed scornful when I 
offered her a shillin’.” Mrs. Dulditch looked 
round, then came a step nearer, and added, 
mysteriously, “It’s that person, sir.” 

“Tndeed!” said Mr. Jellybond, with the 
slightest possible change of tone, as he put 
his feet to the ground and stood up in a slow 
and dignified manner. “ Now, Mrs. Dul- 
ditch,” he continued, confidentially, “what 
would you do under the circumstances? That 
the woman is mad I think does not admit of a 
doubt. Also, that she has no claim upon 
me—except the natural claim of one so afflict- 
ed ”—he solemnly shook his head—* no im- 
partial judge would deny. But still, what am 
I todo? If I refuse to see her—” 

“ She’ll make a row in the village, sir, and 
come again, that’s all.” 

“ Ah!” replied Mr. Jellybond. “I was too 
good-natured in the first instance. If I had 
steeled my heart against her entreaties I 
should have saved myself much trouble. Re- 
member that, Mrs. Dulditch—I should have 
saved myself much trouble. It is not an 
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advantage to be born with a soft heart. 
Mine has always been too tender. I forget 
my duty to myself only too often. But 
now, I suppose, Mrs. Dulditch, there is no- 
thing for it but to see her. You had better 
show her up, my good woman—you had bet- 
ter show her up.” 

Mr. Jellybond looked at his housekeeper, 
smiled, shrugged his shoulders, and sighed 
audibly enough to impress her. 

“ T’l] show her up, sir,” said Mrs. Dulditch. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RS. DULDITCH ushered in a hand- 
M some, gipsylike creature, much be- 

dizened with bright ribbons and solid- 
gold jewelry of antique design. At the first 
glance she looked old, but her slim figure, 
dark face, and high color, her thick black hair 
and extreme activity, together with a habit 
she had of gesticulating so that she seemed to 
be talking with her whole body, made it hard 
to determine what her age might be. She 
entered the room as if she had a right to be 
there, coolly seated herself in an easy-chair 
without waiting to be asked, glanced round, 
and then looked Mr. Jellybond full in the 
face. 

“Well, Tinney,” she tartly observed, “ it’s 
some time now since I last had the pleasure 
of seeing you.” 

“Tt is hard that we cannot oftener meet,” 
he replied. “If there be anything that could 
add to my happiness at this time it would be 
the delight of seeing you, dressed as becomes 
you, sitting here night after night, the orna- 
ment of my lonely hearth and the comfort of 
my monotonous ease.” 

“Fudge!” she ejaculated. “ Don’t talk to 
me like that. You do it very well, I allow, 
and doubtless it’s the ec’rect thing in some 
places; but to her as remembers the very day 
you first put on that style it won’t go down, 
I do assure you.” 

“Practice makes perfect,” he blandly ob- 
served. “ Practice is my plough. I have put 
my hand to it, and I do not turn back.” 

“ Tinney, you’re a fool,” the woman said. 

He glanced round the room complacently 
by way of answer. Her eyes followed his, 
and she reversed her judgment. 

“No,” she reflected, aloud, “ you’re not a 
fool; but you might easily pass for one.” 

“T only take on the color of my surround- 
ings,” he replied. “It is the way with the 
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cleverest insects. Socially our safety depends 
upon our appearing to be like other people— 
and our popularity on appearing to be differ- 
ent. But I fear that is not obvious enough 
for you.” 

“Tt’s mighty clever, I suppose,” she said, 
melting into a smile. It was evident from 
the way she looked at him that her admiration 
for him was great, and that she found it hard 
to keep up the appearance of wrath with 
which she had begun the conversation. 

“You must have some wine,” said 
Jellybond, following up his advantage. 

He took a bunch of keys from his pocket. 

“Kindly excuse me a moment,” he said, 
as he left the room. 

The woman looked half pleased and half 
amused at this formality. 

Mr. Jellybond returned with a tray, on 
which were glasses, biscuits, and a decanter. 
Tie put it on a small table beside her, poured 
out two glasses of wine, took one himself, 
and left her in command of the decanter. 

“Well, here’s to you, Tinney,” she said, 
lifting the glass to her lips—“here’s luck.” 

“ Here’s luck,” he responded. 

“ And how are you gettin’ on?” she asked, 
in a convivial tone. 

“Tt is well with me,” he replied. 

“Take care,” she said. “It mayn’t be so 
well with you as you flatter yourself. T’ll 
have some more of that wine ”—she helped 
herself. “It’s better nor you send me.” 

Mr. Jellybond laughed iniaudibly. 

“Well, really, now, it is the very same,” 
he said. “TI protest it is.” 

“The glass, then, is of a better quality, 
and it gives it a finer flavor,” she rejoined, 
with a sneer. “ But take care—take care. 
Your luck’s in my hands. Just how you 
treat me, so shall you prosper. Haven’t I 
told you time after time?’ she eried, growing 
vehement. “Haven’t I warned you? And 
haven’t I never warned you a day too soon? 
It’s not me’s the one to call wolf when there 
isn’t none.” 

Mr. Jellybond’s countenance lowered as he 
listened. 

“Ts there anything wrong?” he asked, in 
an altered voice. 

“Oh, you’re givin’ me your best attention 
at last, are you?” she exclaimed. “ You're 
not the boy to give nothin’ for nothin’, I 
know. And there wasn’t no fear of your giv- 
in’ two fourpenny bits for a sixpence, neither, 
since you were the height of three pen’orth 
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o’ eoppers.” She finished her second glass 
of wine. “ But you want me to look after 
your interests, sharp and all as you are; you 
can’t get on without me. And I do look after 
your interests—doesn’t matter how you treat 
me. Where would you be now but for me, 
dunderhead? It’s me’s thought of everything 
for you all along. You can do as you're told, 
and that’s all. And it’s well for you that 
I do look after you—so I tell you again. 
Three times this week have I laid the cards 
in the moonlight for you, and three times 
this week have they fallen the same.” 

“What did they say?” he asked, in evident 
anxiety. 

“ They said ‘ Danger, discovery, defeat, and 
disgrace.’ Now, am I crying wolf?’ 

“You are not mistaken, of course?’ 
said. 

“ Mistaken!” she retorted, contemptuously. 

“ But what danger is threatening? We can 
avoid it if we know,” he put in, eagerly. 

“T can’t get at that without you,” she de- 
elared. 

“Have you brought the cards?” he asked. 

“ Now do I—just tell me—do I look like a 
fool ?” 

“You are discretion itself,” he replied. 
“Of course it would never do to bring them 
here.” 

“No, I should think not,” she retorted; 
then added, mincingly, “and so I have come 
to ask you to join a party of pleasure to- 


he 


morrow evening at my residence, Thorne 
Lodge, Danehurst.” 

“T will not fail you,” he replied. 

The woman rose, poured herself out a 


third glass of wine, drank it off, and prepared 
to depart. 

Mr. Jellybond showed her to the door down- 
stairs as punctiliously as if she had been a 
duchess. 

When he returned he poured himself out 
another glass of wine, and then began to 
pace about the room, restlessly. After some 
reflection he rang for Mrs. Dulditch. Man- 
like, he could not leave well alone. He must 
try to improve the situation even at the risk 
of aceentuating it. 

“Tf that person comes again,” he said to 
Mrs. Dulditch, “ you must say, ‘ Not at home.’ 
‘Not at home’ does not mean that I am out, 
Mrs. Dulditch; it means that I am not ac- 
cessible. If I could do anything for that poor 
creature I certainly would. But I really think 
that the doctor—or rather the clergyman—is 
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better fitted to minister to her spiritual needs 
than lL. It is the mind—the mind.” 

“Well, then, I'll engage, sir,” said Mrs. 
Dulditeh, “that you’ll talk with the best.” 

Mr. Jellybond smiled, as not ill-pleased at 
the compliment. 

“T like to do what I can,” he said, sigh- 
ing—“ what I can, you know. It is only 
right that we should all do what we can. Do 
you not think so, Mrs. Dulditeh ?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” Mrs. Dulditch agreed, 
fervently, with the feeling that her mind was 
being improved. 

“She has asked me, poor thing! to go and 
see her to-morrow,” Mr. Jellybond continued, 
“and I feel I must go. She would like me 
to read to her. It is a strange fancy, when 
there is Mr. Worringham, for instance, so 
much better fitted for the task. By-the-bye, I 
must do what I can to interest him in this 
poor creature. Her great trouble, Mrs. Dul- 
ditch, is unbelief. She wants to believe, and 
she cannot believe. Now that, when you come 
to think of it, is very sad—in fact, Mrs. Dul- 
ditch, I may say it is awful.” 

“It would be kind to go, 
Dulditch. 

“ Well, I do not know,” Mr. Jellybond ob- 
served, deprecatingly; then added sotto voce 
but still loud enough for her to hear, “ per- 
haps Mr. Worringham will accompany me. 
He could not fail to help and comfort her.” 

When Mrs. Dulditch left him Mr. Jellybond 
caught sight of his handsome person in a strip 
of mirror that reached from floor to ceiling. 


sir,” said Mrs. 
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He went up to it, gazed at himself a moment, 
then stepped back, and, with an immovable 
countenance, solemnly danced a fling. He 
danced it extremely well, too, and so lightly 
that no one in the next room could have heard 
him. The big man’s confidence seemed to be 
restored by his agile gyrations. Mr. Wor- 
ringham would have prayed had his mind 
been disturbed; Mr. Jellybond danced; and 
the result was the same—a circumstance 
worth noticing as an instance of the difficulty 
of laying down laws for the guidance of 
distressed human beings. 

Mr. Jellybond returned to his entrancing 
book, and remained absorbed in its contents 
until midnight; then suddenly sleep came 
upon him, the book slipped from his hand, 
and he fell into a gentle, dreamless doze. It 
did not last long enough, however, for him to 
know that he had been asleep. He fancied 
he had been unconscious of the noises about 
him—of the fire crackling in the grate, of the 
rustling of leaves, and, above all, of the me- 
lodious notes of the nightingale trilling the 
story of his whereabouts, of his love and 
longing, and calling persistently to the tardy 
mate who might pass him in the darkness 
if she did not hear his song. There is some- 
thing enthralling in bird notes at night, and 
Mr. Jellybond’s voluptuous nature, which had 
already been stirred to its depths by “ Ouida ” 
and wine, experienced a rapturous thrill 
when he gradually awoke to the charm of 
the hour. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T is not by any means an easy matter to 
choose an outfit for the American school- 
There are so many differ- 
ent ideas as to how a girl should be dressed, 
and the girl herself has so many ideas as to 


girl of to-day. 


how she wishes to be 
dressed, that it is quite 
a hard matter for the 
mothers to decide 
what is best to pro- 
vide. A new difficulty 
has arisen. American 
girls are now much 
larger and more fully 
developed at the ages 
of twelve and four- 
teen than they were a 
few years ago; indeed, 
it is no longer remark- 
able to see a girl near- 
ly six feet tall. This 
is not the time nor 
place to go into a long 
dissertation as to what 
has caused these phy- 
sical changes, but, un- 
fortunately, fashion 
has not accommodated 
herself to the changes, 
consequently it is a 
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Artrnnoon ress of mixed cheviot with trimming of green Liberty satin, and vest of 


cream Irish point. 


Litr.e orets’ Frook of blue and white checked wool, with trimmings of white. 


little more puzzling than it used to be to 
choose what is best for a girl to wear who 
in age and general feelings is a young girl, 


and in appearance is a grown woman. 


tunately, simplicity rules to the exclusion of 
over-dressing, and no mother who wants her 
girls to be well gowned thinks of buying them 


For- purpose. 





not to be thought of for school wear. 
light-weight French flannels that are to be 
had in all the different shades are best for the 
Cashmere 
and does not soil quite so easily as flannel. 
The plain colors are used, and also the bright 
colors with polka dots of different sizes in 
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very expensive materials or choosing conspicu- 





During school-hours the principals of the 
best schools insist that the scholars shall be 
most plainly dressed. 


Jewelry of all kinds— 
chains and rings par- 
ticularly—are  abso- 
lutely forbidden by 
one or two of the most 
fashionable schools in 
New York city— 
schools which set the 
standard all over the 


country of what is 
correct according to 
fashion. 


The ubiquitous, and 
certainly most useful, 
shirt-waist, is one of 
the best garments in 
design for a_ school- 
girl, for it allows of 
perfect ease and com- 
fort, and does not 
compress the figure in 
any unhealthy way, 
and at the same time, 
if it 1s well cut and 
fitted, looks trim and 
neat. Even girls of 
large size can wear a 
shirt-waist and look 
well, but they have to 
be more particular as 
to how the waist is 
made, besides which 
they should have the 
waist lined, though 
not necessarily boned. 

Silk shirt-waists are 


The 


is a good material, 
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THE NEW STYLES OF 


white or black—the very fine guinea-hen, as 
well as the much larger polka dot that looks 
like a wax wafer. The sleeves for these shirt- 
waists are made in two ways—the regular 
shirt-waist sleeve, with the cuff of which is 
worn link buttons, and the more shaped dress 
sleeve with a flare cuff. The advantage of 
the shirt-waist sleeve is that it gives more 
freedom to the arm, and if, as is often the 
case now, gymnastics are a part of the school 
programme, the shirt-waist sleeve will be 
found easiest during the exercises required. 
There is no particular change in the shirt- 
waist. Those that fit best have a little yoke 
at the back that comes forward a little on 


HAIR-DRESSING 


FOR SCHOOLGIRLS. 


the shoulders, and the fulness in front is 
gathered below that or laid in narrow tucks. 
The best finish for belt and collar is moire 
ribbon, about a finger in width and long 
enough to go twice around and tie in a bow 
at the throat. At the sides it is fastened with 
a pretty buckle. Turn-down linen collars are 
also an addition to the ribbon collar, but 
should be very simple in design. The waist 
is buttoned with small gilt buttons or fancy 
studs, preferably the former, because when 
jewelry is allowed, any amount of bad taste 
is easily displayed. 

A new species of corset-cover has lately 
been introduced that makes it possible for 
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stout girls and stout women to wear shirt- 
waists that are not lined. It is on the fichu 
style, and crosses in the back. This holds 
the figure in place in front and makes it 
possible to wear very low and very small cor- 
sets, and at the same time preserve the trim 
look of the figure. It is finished with a little 
narrow edge of lace, 
through the beading 
of which narrow rib- 
bons are run and tied 
in front. 

For afternoon wear 
nothing is prettier 
than a silk shirt-waist 
tucked in pret- 
ty fashion. Taffeta 
silk, Liberty satin, or 
even heavy India silk, 
may be used, and in- 
stead of a ribbon col- 
lar can be used a pret- 
ty lace tie,rather short, 
to finish it off. Colored 
silk waists are not very 
smart, except in light 
colors —that is, for 
young girls. For in- 
stance, a red silk shirt- 
waist does not begin to 
look so well as a pret- 
ty flannel with a polka 
dot, which is far less 


some 


expensive and _ looks 
more youthful. The 
white silk ones soil 


easily, but also clean 
well, so that they are 
not so expensive as it 
would seem. They can 
be worn to small en- 
tertainments or in the 
evening, but under no 


circumstances should 
they be elaborately 
trimmed. Tucks and 


pleats are all the lati- 
tude allowed. 
Considerable atten- 
tion should be paid to 
the costume that is to 
be worn for school. If 
it is there 
should be two school 
suits, for wearing one 
gown all the time is 


possible, 





Paty sonoor press, with jacket of plain goods trimmed 
with the plaid and stitched bauds. 
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very hard both on the gown and on the 
wearer. The change of the different shirt- 
waists makes a difference, but all the same, 
when it can be done, there should be 
two dresses made up absolutely for school 
use. A good purchase is a double-faced chev- 
iot suit, which can be. bought ready-made. 
If it has to be made 
up it will cost a great 
deal more. It must be 
on the regulation plan, 
finished with rows of 
stitching around the 
bottom, and made to 
open at one side, and 
with some fulness at 


the back. It must 
never be long, even 
when the girl is so 


tall that she wears her 
dresses as long as her 
mother’s. With this 
may be worn any sort 
of jacket that may 
have been left over 
from the winter be- 
fore, and, of course, 
underneath comes the 
ever-useful shirt-waist. 
For a rather better 
school suit a good one 
is a heavy ribbed serge 
in dark green—not a 
dull green, but a 
bright green—or blue, 
made with a plain 
skirt, gored and fin- 
ished with a shaped 
flounce or with rows of 
braid. There must be 
a jacket to match, a 
little longer than a 
reefer jacket, double- 
breasted, and fasten- 
ed with plain bone 
buttons. This can 
have a turn-down col- 
lar and cuffs. It must 
fit well at the back 
and and have 
straight fronts. It 
must be lined, if pos- 
sible, with silk; if not, 
with some of the new 
finished tailor linings, 
and must always have 


sides 
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a warm interlining, for it is to be a warm’ same lines looks extremely well for a school- 
winter coat for the girl to wear. It would girl. 
be a mistake to line the skirt with silk. The Gray cheviot, with a little black and white 
drop-skirt, or the lining sewed into the seam through it, looks smarter than plain gray 
as the case may be—for both are fashionable cloth, which is too old for a young girl. There 
—can be of a sort of finished cambric, one of are shades of blue cloth that are possible, 
the new linings that are so good. 
This suit can be made up in dark a 

—- 
covert-cloth or in iron gray, if so \ ee 
preferred, but blue is the prettiest NM «¢ 
color, and there can be variety in the 
trimming of the hat to go with it. 












A touch of red is a good thing in a / y ¥ VE 4a. 
girl’s school suit, it looks so bright Ese SN PAA 
and warm in winter. 
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For best there should We “f 

be a handsomer cloth 
suit, velveteen or cordu- 
roy, made on much the 
same lines without any 
waist, but supposedly to 
wear with a white silk 
shirt-waist, or some light 
color like blue. Of course, 
flannel waists can be 
worn with this also. The 
school suit of serge or 
cloth, not too heavy, may 
have a waist to match 
the skirt, but separate 
from it. A good model 
has a tucked yoke and 
narrow revers of taffeta inebright 
red. The body of the waist below 
the yoke is tull, and the waist is fin- 
ished with a belt of the same ma- 
terial, with machine-stitching. The 
velveteen or corduroy gown can have 
a waist that is smart enough for any 
sort of an entertainment to which 
a girl is asked before she comes out. 
[It may be made most simply, with a 
yoke of the same material, perfectly 
plain, but with some little fulness 
below the yoke, or fulness on the 
shoulders drawn down into a point 
at the waist. With this should be 
worn a collar and cuffs of lace. These 
lace sets are to be bought ready- 
made, and make charming trimming. 
Then a soft sash of surah, of some 
bright color, can be worn. Certain 
shades of gray are very good in cor- 
duroy, or if it is not desired to wear 


corduroy or velveteen, a dress of CREPON AFTERNOON Dress, trimmed with narrow velvet ribbons and 
light gray cheviot modelled on these white silk bands. 








Youne otet’s press of novelty goods in golden-brown shades, with velvet 
trimmings. 


and there is a very pretty red that was used 
a great deal last winter, and will be in fash- 
ion again this year, which is attractive for 
young girls. Of course, it aakes a cheaper 
costume than does velveteen or corduroy, 
which are so narrow that more material is 
required. In buying cloth care must be 
taken that it is really cloth, which sounds 
very strange, but means that there are cheap- 
er qualities of goods, pressed flannels, that 
look like cloth, and resemble it closely, but 
which are very much cheaper, and do not 
wear at all well. The color fades and the 
cloth pulls, and is in no way desirable for a 
suit for a girl. 

It is possible for a girl to get along with 
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few clothes while she is at 
school—that is, the suits 
already spoken of are sufti- 
cient, even when she goes 
to occasional school enter- 
tainments. But it is well, 
when expense does not have 
to be too closely considered, 
to have one so-called party 


dress. This can be made of 
cashmere, fancy silk, cré- 
pon, or white muslin. No- 


thing is more attractive for 
a young girl to wear than 
white muslin, which may be 
varied by putting it over a 
colored slip; but it is not 
so inexpensive a gown as it 
appears to be. It requires 
to be done up _ between- 
whiles, to have fresh ribbons, 
and really should have ex- 
pensive trimming to look 
very smart. Crépon, or some 
one of the fancy novelty 
goods that come out every 
year, makes the cheapest of 
party gowns. They do not 
require much material, espe- 
cially with a skirt where 
folds of satin or one or two 
rows of lace insertion will 
look well. There can be a 
lace yoke and sleeves, and a 
shaped fichu edged with 
lace opening V shape over a 
tucked yoke of chiffon, and 
with a transparent high col- 
lar of lace or tucked chiffon 
to match the yoke. With 
this may be worn one of the soft sashes that 
are so attractive, made of surah or Liberty 
satin with knotted fringe; or now, as the 
fashion is for fancy ribbons, fancy brocaded 
ribbon may be used to advantage. 

A schoolgirl needs at least two hats; three 
if possible. One a trimmed sailor, a turban, 
or some simple toque in cloth or felt, trimmed 
with taffeta and wings that cannot be in- 
jured by rain; a velvet, or velvet-trimmed hat 
with ostrich tips, for Sunday and best, and 
another hat that is not easily spoiled by bad 
weather. A good plan is to buy the school 
hat and the best hat early in the season, and 
then a little later to get another one that is 
not too smart for school wear, and yet is 
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quite trim enough to wear to church or in 
the afternoons. 

Ulsters and long coats are coming in fash- 
ion for older women, and are now brought in 
again for girls to wear. ‘hey are capital 
garments, particularly for winter, and in 
light cloths and cheviots, with capes, are 
very smart indeed. Then, for going out to 
parties or to entertainments a girl needs a 
wrap. Nothing is better for this than a cir- 
cular cloak of cloth or eider-down flannel. A 
cheap cloak, and a warm, attractive one as 
well, can be made of eider-down flannel lined 
with a contrasting color in the same ma- 
terial. Rows of shirring around the shoul- 
ders, or a capuchon hood lined with silk of 
the same shade, and a high collar with a bow 
of ribbon at the throat, will make a very 
good and an exceedingly smart wrap for com- 
paratively little expense, and one that can 
be manufactured at home. 

Shoes and gloves are important items to 
every schoolgirl, not to mention ribbons. They 
may be made to cost a good deal of money, 
but if care is taken in choosing them there 
is no reason why they should be so expen- 
sive. It is never too soon for a girl to know 
how to manage her own spending-money. 
One of the best things is to have her begin 
with an allowance for these same articles. 
In wearing ribbons around the throat and 
waist, as is now the fashion, of course a 
good deal of material can be done away with, 
especially if a girl is at all careless; but if 
she has to buy her own ribbons she will soon 
learn to be a little more careful and to buy 
judiciously. Five dollars a month is a liberal 
allowance for gloves and ribbons, and even 
shoes can, with economy, 
be bought out of this, al- 
though shoes are now ex- 
pensive. It is not neces- 
sary to buy shoes every 
month, so some months 
there will be left five 
dollars for gloves and rib- 
alone. Half that 
sum has been found pos- 
sible for a girl to 
along with and 
very well, and at the 
time she is learn- 
ing habits of economy. 

The gloves for school 
wear should be of the 
heavy gray Suéde or 


bons 


get 
look 


same 


brown velvet. 
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chamois, or castor kid. The latter is stronger 
than the former; and there are woollen gloves 
that look quite smart enough, unless a gir] 
lives in a city where she is required to dress 
more elaborately. Wearing white kid gloves 
with dark cloth suits is an absurd fashion for 
any girl, and ought not to be attempted by 
one who has to be at all economical. The 
white gloves should be reserved for parties. 
When they are used with party dresses the 
plain glacé kid are the best to buy, for they 
will clean better than the undressed, and the 
price is generally less as well. A tan glove 
in the glacé kid is a good investment, but of 
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Cuevior utster for school use; three capes and revers of same, and collar of 
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rather heavier kid than is worn in the white. 
It looks well with almost any color of street 
gown and does not soil very quickly. It has 
the disadvantage of not cleaning well; at 
least after it is really soiled, so a good plan 
is to send the gloves to the cleaner’s, or to 
clean them one’s self before they get to a 
hopeless condition. 

Fortunately, it 
is now the fashion 
for young girls, as 




























well as for older 
women, to wear 
sensible shoes and 
boots. The heavy 
boots for street 
and school wear 
should be of the 
lightest weight 


ealf-skin with wa- 
ter-proof soles, not 
necessarily cork 
These boots 
should be fitted to 


soles. 


the feet, and, if 
possible, made to 
order. They must 


have broad exten- 
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Warr Lawn press with cross-work of embroidery. 


Lrrrie @tew’s nainsook and lace frock 


Caroline vi ove foodie 
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sion soles and low heels. In spite of the 
clumsiness of the material and the shape 
which is called fashionable at present, these 
shoes will not make the feet look large pro- 
vided they fit well. Two pairs of these shoes 
will last two or three years, unless they are 
outgrown, but one pair. will not last a year. 
In other words, it is best to get two pairs of 
shoes at a time. For the evening, a pretty 
slipper can be bought, in black kid with a 
patent-leather tip, or of plain kid, which is 
far better for the feet, and may be trimmed 
with a large bow and a buckle. Lighter shoes 
are also necessary, made of Dongola kid. It 
is a mistake for a young girl to wear slip- 
pers very much, for nothing engenders care- 
less habits so much as slippers in the house. 
They should really be kept to wear with 
party clothes, and a light- 
weight shoe or even boot looks 
far better. 

Some pretty designs for af- 
ternoon dresses are here given. 
These are comparatively sim- 
ple, and with some modifica- 
tions could be used for school 
dresses as well. One, a light- 
colored mixed cheviot, with 
side-pleated skirt, is very girl- 
ish and effective. The material 
has some dashes of soft green 
in it, and the searf which goes 
around the shoul- 
ders, outlining the 
yoke and appearing 
again as a draped 
belt, is of moss- 
green Liberty satin. 
The little pleated 
bolero over a cream 
Irish point vest will 
be most becoming 
to a slight figure, 
giving the fulness 
so often lacking. 

A good design for 
a lawn dress for 
parties is shown on 
this page. The 
criss-crossed em- 
broidery yoke on 
skirt and waist 
gives as much elab- 
oration as is ne- 
cessary for a young 
girl, and the added 
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FASHIONS FOR SCHOOLGIRLS 





Simpie cueck skirt and flannel shirt-waist for school use. 


decoration on the lace frill on the waist may 
be optional. 

Velvet ribbons are to be much used this 
winter, as during the last few months, on 
young girls’ dresses. They are light in ap- 
pearance, and yet give a touch of richness 
in the sharp contrasts they make with mate- 
rials which are lighter in color and texture. 

The new styles of wearing the hair are as 
girlish and simple as the dresses. The Pom- 
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padour still remains, pushed well forward, 
with a loose braid or knot at the back of the 
neck. For girls to whom a Pompadour is not 
becoming loose waves, with the hair parted 
or drawn straight back, are quite correct. 
The braid twisted about the head in what 
was formerly called emigrant fashion is again 
being adopted by schoolgirls who are just be- 
ginning to “turn up their hair.” 





Sonoo. press of blue cloth with vest of red silk. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 











THE supplement which appears with this issue is a modern and splendidly 


practical sheet that is sure to prove of the highest value in the sewing-room. 


Asa 


reliable guide for those of our readers who make their own or their children’s cloth- 
ing, the new HARPER'S BAZAR pattern-sheet supplement will be found incomparable. 
Each issue will contain pattern forms of practical garments, perfectly modelled and 


selected to meet most varied needs. 


They will be printed upon a surface suffi- 


ciently spacious to obviate the possibility of confusion in the minds of those working 


from them. 





CHILD’S FROCK 


HIS little dress is 
designed for in- 
door wear, and to 


be made of nainsook, 
wash silk, or cashmere. 
Where desired, it may 
be worn over a guimpe. 
To make the garment 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion will require 11% 
yards of material 36 
inches wide; 14 yards 
of insertion for heading 
above the ruffle; 214 
yards of edging for ruf- 
fle; 24 inches of beading 
for sleeves; 1 yard of 
narrow ribbon for same; 
24 inches of edging for 
sleeves, and 16 inches of 
same for neck. The 
pattern consists of three 
pieces, and is calculated 
to meet the require- 
ments of a child of two 
Lines for tucks 
will be found on pat- 
tern. The ruffle for 
the foot of the dress 
should be made of three- 
inch embroidery, or of 
straight material cut 
31% inches wide. 


years. 





CHILD'S LOW-NECKED FROCK. 
See Diagrams No. 7 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


UNDER-WEAR 


HE patterns for 
4% little girl’s under- 

wear included in 
group of diagrams No. 
8 comprise a _ simply 
made circular petticoat 
with waist, and draw- 
ers, the latter to be 
made without outside 
seam. The skirt may 
be of flannel, and facing 
for foot should be cut 
exactly to fit the outer 
skirt. The seam in the 
centre of back should 
be felled or overcast, in 
order to stay it. The 
under-waist should be 
of plain white muslin 
doubled. This pattern, 
and that of the drawers, 
like the frock pattern 
No. 7, are proportioned 


_ to fit a little girl of two 


years. The petticoat 
pattern consists of two 
pieces, waist and skirt. 
Three-quarters of a yard 
of wide flannel and one- 
half yard of muslin for 
the waist will be re- 
quired for making this 
garment. The pattern 
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for child’s drawers is in one single piece repre- 
senting one-half of the garment. Straight 
bands may be used for belts with this pattern. 
These should be made with button-holes dis- 
tributed according to the requirements of the 
under-waist worn. If desired, separate waists 
may be cut according to the pattern that 
forms the upper part of 
petticoat. Twenty-four inches 
of muslin of ordinary widtk 
will be sufficient for making 
this garment, together with 1 
yard of embroidery. 


the 


SUIT FOR BOY 


PATTERN sure to be ap- 
A preciated is that of 

costume for small boy 
represented on the new pattern- 
sheet supplement, under group 
of diagrams No. 6. The pattern 
is proportioned according to 
the measurements of a well- 
grown boy of four years; prac- 
tically a first suit with trousers. 
The parts comprised in the new 
pattern are ten, as listed on the 
pattern sheet. Serge, flannel, 
tweed, and cheviot are the pre- 
ferred materials for small boys’ 
wear, but the new pattern will 
prove as serviceable in connec- 
tion with garments that are to 
be “eut down.” The double- 
breasted jacket may serve as 
model for a separate reefer; 
the collar, edges of pockets and 
of sleeves, may be of velvet, or 





PETTICOAT AND DRAWERS FOR CHILD OF TWO 
See Diagrams No. 8 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





SUIT FOR BOY. 


See Diagrams No. 6 on Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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finished with simple stitching. Bone buttons 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter should be 
used for the front fastenings. One and one- 
half yards of cheviot or other material 45 to 
50 inches wide will be required to make the 
costume complete. If the costume is to be 
made of light-weight cloth a lining will be 
needed in order to make it suf- 
ficiently warm for winter wear. 
This may be of any silk-finish- 
ed cotton fabric such as is em- 
ployed in tailoring, and an in- 
terlining of flannel should be 
used especially across chest, 
shoulders, and upper arm. The 
portion of the coat fitting 
around the arm should be 
stayed by a rim of double can- 
vas stitched and placed be- 
tween lining, and outside a lin- 
ing and interlining. The fre- 
quent pressing of this costume 
during the process of making 
will add greatly to its effective- 
ness when finished. Generally 
speaking, this operation. should 
take place before hems or edges 
are stitched. By _ basting, 
sponging, and pressing before 
the stitching is done, the latter 
work is greatly simplified. This 
process shrinks such small 
puckered places as may occur 
in turning up curved edges, 
and which bewilder the amat- 
eur dressmaker by pleating un- 
der the “ foot ” of the machine 
and prevent a smooth hem. 





YEARS. BACK VIEW OF BOX COAT. 


Illustration on page 1268, 





























LONG CLOAK FOR ELDERLY 
See Diagrams No. 2 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LADY. 


LONG TAFFETA CLOAK 


HIS garment is designed to serve two 

needs—that of an out-door wrap, or, 

rendered in black India silk or taffeta, 
to serve as a graceful and comfortable in-door 
garment for elderly ladies. It may be elab- 
ordted in any preferred style. Crépe lisse 
ruchings should finish the inside of the col- 
lar, if the garment is intended for the last- 
named service. Lined with white, lavender, 
or mauve silk, and combined with lace or net 
ruchings, the resulting garment would prove 
a rich one for any at-home function for elder- 
ly matron or convalescent. The pattern is 
designed for figure of medium size, and will 
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be found in set of diagrams included in group 
No. 2 on the new pattern-sheet supplement. 
The drapery about the shoulders shown in 
the illustration will require 2% yards of silk, 
crépe, net, or mousseline de soie. Cut this 
quantity down the centre and join, making a 
searf 5 yards long. Drape from the centre 
of the collar in the back to the point shown 
in illustration. Rosettes of same material 
may be used te conceal the necessary tacking 
on of this garniture; or bands of velvet may 
be arranged with stole effect down the front, 
and finished at the top with long chenille 
loops and rosettes. 





COSTU ME 
See Diagrams No, 1 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


WITH SEAMLESS ETON JACKET. 








THE BAZARS 


GYMNASIUM DRESS 


GYMNASIUM costume becomes al- 

most a necessity during the months 

when exercises must be taken in-doors. 
The costume given in pattern form on the 
new pattern-sheet supplement is designed for 
girl of from fifteen to eighteen years. The 
several portions of the model will be found 
grouped under dia- 
grams No. 3. The 
waist-line of bloomers 
and of blouse should 
be finished with hem 
or casing, through 
which strong elastic 
bands are run. Regu- 
lar waistbands may be 
introduced if desired, 
but the elastic, yield- 
ing to the motions of 
the wearer, will give 
best satisfaction. This 
should be used also at 
the knees. The con- 
struction of the lower 
portion of the costume 
is especially skilful, 
and provides ample 
room for every known 
exercise. For bicycle 
purposes the model is 
an excellent one. The 
of the blouse 
be finished with 
elastie or with straight 
wristbands that but- 
ton at the inside seam. 


GIRL’S BOX-COAT 

HIS model, which 

is represented 

in pattern form 
on pattern-sheet sup- 
plement, in group No. 
5, is designed especial- 
ly for the making up 
of brilliant scarlet, 
blue, or bright brown 
mid-season jackets for 
schoolgirls. A view of the seamless back 
is given on page 1265 of this issue. The gar- 
ment may be lined or not, according to the 
preference of the maker. The facings for 
collar and the front portions should be cut 
exactly to correspond with the edges with 


sleeves 


may 


NEW 





GYMNASIUM DRESS. 
See Dingrams No. 3 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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which they are to be joined. The side seams 
at the back are left open at the lower edge, 
and the sole trimming should consist of rows 
of stitching. Fashionable tailors are making 
this coat with a collar facing of green corded 
silk on red cloth, and with either black or 
self color on blue and: brown coats. The but- 
tons chosen may be of gilt or bone, or covered 
with silk or mohair. All are fashionable. 

The coat pattern is 


designed in  propor- 
tions suitable for 
wearing over girl’s 
costume represented 


in group No. 4 of the 
pattern-sheet dia- 
grams, for girl of four- 
teen years. It may be 
made an effective por- 
tion of a complete 
costume by rendering 
in same medium as 
that employed for the 
frock itself. Lapped 
seams may be used 
with stylish results if 
the garment is to be 
made in covert or 
beaver cloth; or mili- 
tary braid trimmings 


carried down the 
seams, about cuffs and 
pockets, will prove 
pleasing and becom- 


ing where the jacket is 
to serve the purposes 
of a school garment 
strictly. If lining is 
to be introduced this 
should be cut larger 
than the material for 
the outside portions, 
as has been described 
from time to time in 
these pages. 


The suggestions 
made on a preceding 
page concerning the 


need of careful press- 
ing may be referred 
to here with advantage. If the novice is 
not provided with means for properly press- 
ing cloth garments it will be most satisfact- 
ory to have the work done by a tailor. It is 
better, however, to do it during the process of 
making. 








BODICE FOR YOUNG GIRL’S COSTUME. 


See Diagrams No. 4 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


COSTUME FOR SCHOOLGIRL 

COSTUME at once simple to make 
A and fashionable when completed will 

be found in pattern form in group of 
diagrams No. 4. The skirt is a three-piece 
garment having front and side gores. In- 
verted pleats meet in the centre of the back, 
or the fulness there may be gathered into 
the belt. The bodice is made with a plain 
back and pleated front, the pleats to be laid 
according to the markings on the pattern. 
The sleeves may be made with puffs of mus- 
lin, or of taffeta. Where the latter material 
is chosen the turned-back cuffs should be 
faced with stitched or plain taffeta or velvet. 
If, for any reason, a plain sleeve should be 
preferred, the coat sleeve of pattern No. 5 
may be adapted readily to this bodice. The 
two patterns are modelled for same measure- 
ments—viz., for those of a girl of fourteen 
years. The markings of the pattern should 
be closely followed, especially in the putting 
in of sleeves. In making the fancy sleeves of 
the new gown the foundation and upper por- 
tions should be made separately, the upper 
portion faced and trimmed before being com- 
bined with the under portion. When the two 
are adjusted the top of both may be stitched 
into the arm’s-eye together. 
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BOX-COAT WITH COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
See Diagrams Nos, 4 and 5 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WOMAN’S WALKING COSTUME 


CONSERVATIVE yet fashionable 
A costume model suitable for street wear 

will be found in patterns included in 
group of diagrams No. 1 on the new pattern- 
sheet supplement. The original design was 
of gun gray homespun with collar, revers, and 
cuffs of silver braid designs. The jacket is 
seamed only at the shoulder. A light stiffen- 
ing, preferably of canvas, should be employed 
as interlining for collar, 
and a six-inch strip 
of same should be ear- 
ried down each side of 
the front to the waist- 


line. The cuffs should 
have similar  interlin- 
ing. The jacket may 


be buttoned, closed with 
invisible hooks, or by 
means of loops or silk 
“frogs.” If lining of 
silk be used, this should 
be cut larger than the 
outside form, and ful- 
ness placed in a pleat in 
centre of back and at 
each side of front. The 
skirt is made with 
front and side gores 
finished with a fitted 
flare ruffle, a style that 
“holds its own” as 
firmly as do the. Eton 
and bolero jacket forms. 
The back breadth is 
formed into a wide box- 
pleat at the waist, and 
continues to foot of 
skirt,where it is joined 
to the ruffle that finish 
the side breadth. 
The placket and fasten 
ing should occur under 
the box-pleat at the left 
side of the skirt. Where 
it is desired to line the skirt, the lining 
should be cut exactly to correspond with the 
outside form. 


es 


The foot of the garment may 
be finished with the usual velvet binding, or 
with plain or brush braid. If braid or mili- 
tary trimming be used for the jacket, a band 
of same should outline the upper edge of the 
ruffle. Six yards of broadcloth or other ma- 
terial 54 inches wide will be required for 
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making this costume. In making the new 
seamless Eton jacket care must be observed 
to work quickly and avoid unnecessary hand- 
ling of the cloth until its front edges have 
been stayed with canvas or lining, .as bias 
edges stretch easily. Fur trimming may be 
introduced with good effect upon revers 
and cuffs, and in the form of a_ band 
about skirt. The form of the new Eton will 
lend itself admirably to the use of cut-out 
trimmings that obtain. 


WOMAN’S FICHU 


PC? HE fichu design, 
f: pattern of which 

will be found in 

full size on the new 
pattern -sheet supple- 
ment under diagram 
No. 9, is an especially 
desirable one to be em- 
ployed with low-necked 
or over plain 
which lend themselves 
to a convenient adjust- 
able trimming. The 
present design may be 
made of pale-toned taf- 
feta and trimmed with 
close accordion-pleated 
mousseline de 
headed and edged with 
full ruchings of mousse- 
line; or full ruffles of 
sheer lace may be used 


bodices 


soie, 


headed by a_ beading 

through which the nar- 

rowest velvet ribbon 

may be run. Cream or 

white batiste or mulle 

for the flat portion, and 

ruffles of fine pleated 

net or lace would also 

prove effective for 

WOMAN’S FICHU. evening —_wear. A 
See Diagrams No. 9 on Pattern-sheet Supplement. dainty trimming for 
dark or black silk 


bodices may be made by modelling this fichu 
in black taffeta, and edging with black net 
or accordion-pleated mousseline de soie ruf- 
fles, and by ornamenting the plain portion 
with jet or applied lace designs. By deepen- 
ing slightly it may be converted into a pretty 
throw for the shoulders, an accessory that is 
always desirable when the dancing season 
begins. 
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WOMAN’S CLOTH 


GOWN MODEL 


fully according to the markings on pattern, 


now published in pattern form, repre- edge only. Neither this portion nor the 


4 | “HE costume illustrated herewith, and and stitched to the skirt along the upper 


sents an elegant 
ed gown of golden 
brown cloth, orna- 
mented with wide 
bands of _ stitched 
cloth. The skirt is 
a plain, shallow circu- 
lar, seamed exactly in 
the centre of the front 
and meeting in the 
centre of the back in 
deep inverted pleats. A 
long graded stole, fin- 
ished with stitched 
edges, is adjusted over 
the centre of the front 
at the waist-line, and 
depends to foot of 
skirt. This may be 
attached to the skirt 
itself throughout its 
length by blind-stitch- 
ing, or may be left to 
hang comparatively 
free, and merely 
caught here and there. 
The skirt pattern com- 
prises one-half of cir- 
eular form, the stole 
piece complete, and 
one-half of the wide, 
graded band that or- 
naments the lower por- 
tion of the skirt, to- 
gether with the regu- 
lation waistband. The 
position for placing 
the upper edge of the 
trimming band is per- 
forated on the pattern, 
and points are notched 


yet simply construct- stole should be lined, if winter-weight cloth 


is used. A narrow 
strip of crinoline at 
most should be em- 
ployed along the edges 
where a body for the 
machine-stitching 
may be required. 

The bodice pat- 
tern includes 
one-half of com- 
plete foundation 
lining, one-half of 
fitted back, one- 
half of shield front 
(together with point- 
ed bands for same), 
one-half of regular 
front, two side bands 
(shown in illustration, 
ornamented with but- 
tons), one complete 
foundation sleeve, one 
outer sleeve with puff 
and lapped, turned- 
back cuff, standing col- 
lar, and belt. The foun- 
dation lining is perfo- 
rated at neck in the 
front to show position 
for placing small V of 
lace or other material 
to simulate a chemi- 
sette. A pattern for 
this small portion is 
included. It may be 
fitted directly upon the 
foundation lining, or 
stitched in with the 
shield front. If satin- 
faced cloth be used for 


































CLOTH STREET GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 325. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


at waistband for the folding of the pleats this costume, panne velvet would be the 
and the hanging of the stole. The band upon most fashionable combination for the puffs 
the foot of the skirt 


should be fitted care- at wrist. As a tight wrist is most effective 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 





CHILD’S EMPIRE COAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 326. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


with the new sleeves, it is suggested that 
they be left open at the inside seam for an 
inch or more, and closed to desired size by 
means of safe hooks invisibly placed. 

The new model is susceptible of great vari- 
ation and elaboration, according to materials 
and colors in which it is treated. As a design 
for mourning goods, its lines could hardly 
be improved. Bands of crépe over the 
shield front, together with side-bands, collar, 
chemisette, cuffs, and puffs of same, and 
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full crépe stole and graded skirtband would 
be at once handsome and distinguished in 
effect; or, where this use of crépe seems too 
lavish for purse or individual taste, the edges 
of the broad skirtbands and the smaller trim- 
ming on the bodice may be finished with a 
simple bias fold merely. 

Six yards of material 54 inches wide will 
be required for making new costume No. 
325 for a figure of medium size. 

CHILDS NEW EMPIRE COAT 

A*® exclusive and most desirable design 

for a little girl’s coat is pictured on this 
page. The outlines of the new pattern are 
exquisitely calculated, and will be most effec- 
tive in whatever the medium chosen for mak- 
ing. The pattern consists of one-half of back 
and of front yokes, one-half of back and of 
front of skirt, plain 
standing collar, and 
coat sleeve with shaped 
wrist. The Empire 
coat may be made of 
bengaline lined with 
flannel, of beaver 
eloth, of broadcloth, 
or of velvet. It may 
be combined with any 
of the furs that are 
preferred for little 
girls’ costumes, or 
finished merely with 
bands of _ stitched 
cloth at collar, about 
yoke, and at wrists. In 
order to facilitate a 
careful purchasing of 
materials for this 
dainty coat, the follow- 
ing list is given of the 





amounts required for BACK VIEW NO. 826. 
the several sizes avail- 
able in pattern form: 
45-inch Material. 24-inch Silk. 
Yards, | Yards. 
For 4-year size, 1 2-3 For 4-year size, 3 3-4 
For 6-year size, 2 | For 6-year size, 4 
For 8-year size, 2 1-6| For 8-year size, 4 1-4 
For 10-year size, 2 3-8 | For 10-year size, 4 1-2 
The design is made with close-meeting 


pleats in the centre of the back and outward- 
turning side pleats at the side of the front. 

The price of the child’s Empire coat pat- 
tern No. 326 is 35 cents. 
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THE OUT-DOOR BULB-GARDEN 


HE garden without its beds of 
bulbs is not living up to its 
privileges. No place, however 
small, ought to be without its 
tulips, its hyacinths, and its 
daffodils. These, and _ the 

smaller bulbs which should find a place in 
all grounds large enough to contain them, 
tide over the long interval between the vanish- 
ing of the snow and the coming of the an- 
nual flower, in late May or early June, and 
give us beauty and brightness at a time when 
the garden would be cheerless but for them. 
The snowdrop and the crocus often lift their 
pretty faces above a sod still mottled here 
and there with snow, and a little later come 
the hyacinths, followed closely by the daffo- 
dils and the tulips, and this procession of 
the bulbs makes a gay pageant among the 
garden beds just at the time we appreciate 
it most. The lover of flowers makes a great 
mistake if she fails to add bulbs to the attrac- 
tions of her garden. We have no flowers that 
afford more satisfaction, and no other class 
of plants can be more easily grown. 

The proper time for making a bulb-gar- 
den is during September and October. It is 
true that bulbs planted as late as November 
often do well, but as a general thing, it is not 
safe to defer the work so long. The object of 
putting them out before the coming of cold 
weather is to allow them to form roots before 
the closing in of the season. Early-plant- 
ed bulbs will do this in fall, and be ready 
for spring flowering as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground; but late-planted ones will 
have their efforts in this direction checked 
midway in their accomplishment, and when 
spring comes they will be obliged to go on 
and complete the work begun in fall, before 
they can produce good flowers. As a general 
thing, however, the completion of this work 
goes on under disadvantages. The influence 
of warm air and bright sunshine will excite 
top growth of the plants before their root- 
development is complete, and the result will 
be inferior flowers. The growth of root and 
top cannot go on satisfactorily at the same 
time, in newly set bulbs. Therefore, arrange 
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_to put out your plants early enough in the 


fall to afford them ample time to establish 
themselves before winter comes. There is also 
another reason for doing this. Bulbs lose vi- 
tality rapidly while out of the ground. The 
sooner they can be planted the better. 

Locate your bulb-bed in a place naturally 
well drained, if possible. All bulbs are easily 
injured by stagnant water about their roots 
in spring. If the location chosen for your 
beds is not naturally well drained, see that 
it is made so, artificially, by digging up the 
soil to the depth of at least a foot and a half. 
Make an excavation precisely as if you were 
going to dig a cellar. Throw up the soil 
where the sun can get at it and sweeten 
it all through before it is returned to the 
excavation. Then collect all the old brick, 
bones, broken crockery, and refuse of all 
kinds which will not readily decay when 
covered with soil, and put at least six inches 
in depth of it into the bottom of your bed. 
Put in the coarser material first, and fill in 
above it with finer stuff, to prevent the soil 
from washing down and closing the crevices. 
If this part of the work is done well—and it 
never ought to be done in any other way—all 
the surplus moisture from melting snows and 
early rains in spring will run off readily from 
the soil above, and there will be no danger of 
injury to the most susceptible bulb from ex- 
cessive moisture of the earth. 

Soil is an important factor in successful 
bulb-culture. A heavy loam or a stiff clay 
will not produce fine flowers. The ideal soil 
is a sandy loam, light, open, and susceptible 
to the warmth of early spring sunshine. 
Where such a soil is not provided by nature, 
we must aim to secure one as like it as pos- 
sible. This we can do where the original soil 
is heavy, and lacking in porosity, by mixing 
in a liberal quantity of sharp, coarse sand. 
Add enough to make the compost so friable 
that it will fall apart readily, when squeezed 
in the hand, as soon as pressure is relaxed. 
And at the time of adding this sand, add a 
liberal amount of the oldest, most rotten cow- 
manure you can get. You can hardly use 
too much of it. All bulbs require a good 
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deal of food, in order to do good work, and 
no other food suits them so well, when grown 
in the open ground. If matter from the cow- 
yard is not obtainable, use bone meal as 
a substitute. Two pounds of it to the yard 
will be about the right quantity to use, 
if the soil is not naturally poor. If it is 
very poor, use three pounds of the meal. Mix 
this in thoroughly with the sand you add to 
the soil thrown out from the bed, and refill 
the bed. Let it round up quite well from the 
when first made, for it will be sure 
to settle considerably after a little, and you 
should make sure of its centre always being 
higher than its sides, in order to shed water. 

From what has been said about a bulb- 
bed, one may get the impression that I ad- 
vise one general bed for all bulbs used. Not 
so. I have spoken of the construction of the 
bulb-bed in a comprehensive way. I would, 
by all means, advise planting each kind of 
bulb by itself. They are not satisfactory 
when planted indiscriminately. Their habits 
are dissimilar, and their colors do not al- 
ways harmonize. Besides, they do not all 
bloom at the same season. Therefore, it is 
much better to give each kind a bed of its 
own. The crocuses, the snowdrops, the scil- 
las, and other very early-flowering small bulbs 
will be found most pleasing if planted in 
clumps here and there near the paths, where 
they can be easily seen. Because of their 
small size, it will be necessary to group 
them in order to secure much of a color effect. 

I consider the hyacinth the best of all 
spring-flowering bulbs for general cultivation. 
It is beautiful in color, fragrant, and easily 
grown. Some are double, some single. The 
single ones are surest to bloom well, but one 
cannot afford to overlook the double sorts. 
They should be planted about five inches 
deep, and about six inches apart. In color 
they run through all shades of red, blue, and 
rose, to pure white and pale yellow. 

Of tulips we have several quite distinct 
classes. The very earliest are single. These 
are white, scarlet, crimson, yellow, rose, and 
violet, with striking combinations of these 
colors in the same flower. The late-flower- 
ing class is much stronger in growth than 
the early bloomers. Among these are the 
byblemens—varieties of most gorgeous beau- 
ty, having markings of lilac, violet, purple, 
rose, and searlet on a white ground. The 
parrot tulips have peculiarly fringed and 
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ruffied petals, of most brilliant coloring. No 
plant makes a more magnificent show than 
these, when well grown. The tulips should 
be planted after the manner advised for hya- 
cinths. 

Everybody admires the narcissus, or daffo- 
dil. Its white-and-gold beauty ought to be 
seen in every garden. It increases in size, 
year after year, and the group of five or six 
bulbs which you plant this season will, in a 
short time, become a great clump from which 
scores of flowers can be cut each season, with- 
out missing one, so floriferous are they. The 
large trumpet varieties are grand flowers, 
some all yellow, of the richest golden shade, 
some a combination of white and yellow. 
The polyanthus class has smaller flowers, 
some white, some yellow, and it admirably 
supplements the larger-growing sorts. 

The crocus, of which mention has already 
been made, comes in yellow, white, purple, 
and blue. Chionodoxa, better known as 
“glory of the snow,” has a delightful blue 
flower, resembling the myosotis, or forget-me- 
not. It is one of our earliest flowers. The 
snowdrop is often seen while the ground about 
it is white with snow. Scilla has flowers of 
the most exquisite blue, and is a most valu- 
able plant to use in combination with any 
of the bulbs named in this paragraph. 

Lilies should be planted in fall—never in 
spring. The bulbs should go into the ground 
to a depth of at least eight inches. Before 
the coming of cold weather the bed should 
be given a covering of six or eight inches of 
leaves, or coarse litter. This prevents the 
frost from causing the sdil-to—heayve, thus 
loosening the bulbs, and throwing them out 
of place, always to their injury, and often 
to their ruin. A/l bulbs, except the smaller 
named in the preceding paragraph, 
should be covered in the same way in fall, 
and these are greatly benefited by having 
leaves thrown over them, with ever- 
green branches to hold them in place. 

The peony is not a bulb, but I speak of it 
here because it ought to be planted in fall, 
when the bulbs I have named above are put 
out. This brave flower likes a rather heavy 
loam, or a soil containing considerable clay. 
The ground should be made very rich for it 
with old cow-manure. Once planted, it 
should be let alone, as it resents a disturb- 
ance of the roots, and generally refuses to 
bloom for a season if interfered with. 
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DINING-ROOM IN MR. DUNI 
HE courage of his and 
knowledge which permits an 
artist to attempt effects that 
would discourage one less gift- 
ed is evidenced in Mr. Dun. 
ham Wheeler’s treatment of 
his dining-room in his attractive studio apart- 
ment. The room is lighted by a skylight, a 
fact that has been duly noted in the selection 
of the tones of color. A marked feature in 
the apartment is the leaded frieze which goes 
about the three sides of the room—the fourth 
gives by a curtained alcove into the library, 
and contributes a charming effect. Below 
the frieze is a shelf on which are ranged blue 
and white plates and platters, among which 
are some of genuine old Delft ware. The 
handsome old mahogany sideboard is rich, 
but not too massive in effect, and the serving- 
table and chairs correspond in a fine and sim- 
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WHEELER'S APARTMENT. 


The whole apartment, opening 
the end of a vista of artistic 
rooms, is at once a gem in itself, and a har- 
monious complement to the suite. 

The growing tendency to use basement eat- 
ing-rooms, where unattractive places 
must exist, for the service of breakfast and 
luncheon only, making the dinner-room one 
of the parlor suite, is centring attention upon 
the artistic fitting of the latter apartment. 
As it must be in evidence most of the time, 
shut off by a screen or drawn portiére only 
during the actual meal, care is taken to make 
its belongings in keeping with the rooms 
which it adjoins. It is possible to do this 
and still preserve the distinctive furnishing 
and character of a dining-room. 

It is a lesson we moderns have learned that 
the more attractively the dinner-table is 
spread, and the more agreeable its surround- 


ple design. 
as it does at 


those 
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ings, as well as the temper of its participants, 
the more sure are the rest and refreshment, 
physical and mental, which it affords. 

Any householder coming into possession 
of a mantel like the one shown in the illus- 
tration, a mantel with charming lines and 
delightful proportions, must find that many 
of her problems in decoration are already 
solved. She has an architectural feature in 
her room which she can accept without ques- 
tion, nor will she feel called on to drape it. 

The fire-place, as we all know, must be 
the centre of interest in a room, represent- 
ing, as it does, the gathering-place for a 
family. The mantel is part of the fireplace, 
and generally gives the keynote to the room. 
When it is architecturally gocd, as in this 
instance, it must be treated with more or 
less formality. The ornaments which go on 
it should be those which in themselves are in- 
which the can rest with 
satisfaction when it travels up from the blaze 
beneath. Little gewgaws and knickknacks 
have no place on it. Dignity, simplicity, and 
together with the beautiful, 
be suggested in every detail. 

Over such 
gives certain 


teresting, on eye 


reserve must, 
a mantel the architect always 
lines. These, too, follow laws 


of their own. There must be the panel and 
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the up-and-down lines. In this panel one’s 
best and most interesting picture is usually 
placed, just inside or just outside the panel, 
so that the same lines are followed. Some- 
times a bass-relief or again a mirror comes 
here, though the mirror over such a mantel 
should be oblong, such a one belonging more 
to the period than one that 1s square. Can- 
delabra have a place on this mantel, but no 
drapery should ever disfigure it. 

When a mantel-shelf is low, low enough 
to support an elbow, and when it comes over 
a grate, it can often be treated in a much 
more informal manner, and be made to enter 
into the daily life of the householder, as it 
were. One sees such mantel-shelves in the 
rooms of students or in low-ceiled rooms in 
town, where the architect has done nothing 
for the householder, and yet where the con- 
tractor has not given him a monstrosity made 
up of mirrors and impossible shelves. Books 
can go on such a mantel, photographs, bits of 
bric-a-brac that are to be taken up and laid 
down. And yet even here certain laws should 
be followed, or the result is bad. 
stance, 


For in- 
the central picture should be large 
enough to represent the panel, and when the 
lines are not broken on the sides, tall candle- 
sticks or vases should take their place. 
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4 MANTEL WITH CHARMING 





LINES, DELIGHTFUL PROPORTIONS.” 
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CHICKEN, CREOLE FASHION-——-CREOLE SOUP 





INGE and clean a nice large 
fowl, wash it in cold water, 
drain and dry well with a 
clean towel. Truss it tightly 
as for roasting, so as to give 
it a plump shape. Put the 
chicken, in a soup-kettle with one pound of 
raw bacon, a half-pound of raw lean ham, 
one veal knuckle. Cover with four quarts of 
cold water. Put the kettle over a brisk fire, 





























CHICKEN, CREOLE FASHION. 


and watch for the boiling-point in order to 
skim then; do this carefully. When the first 
scum has been removed put in half a glass of 
cold water. Repeat three times the same 
operation. Season then with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper, four 
large carrots, four medium-size white turnips. 
one pint of white onions, half a green pep- 
per cut in small pieces, three medium-size 
tomatoes, peeled, seeds removed, and the pulp 
cut in small pieces. Add a large bouquet of 
three sprigs of white celery without the leaves, 
two leeks, four sprigs of parsley, one bay- 
leaf, three cloves stuck in one onion, a very 
small branch of thyme. Cook in a covered 
kettle two hours after the seasoning, and then 
remove the fowl and the bacon. Lift up the 
rind of the bacon and drain in a colander. 





Slice it then in pieces a quarter of an inch 
thick, put them into a saucepan with two 
table-spoonfuls of butter, and brown them 
slightly on each side. Remove from the sauce- 
pan and place the chicken in the same gravy 
until brown all over. Strain one and a half 
quarts of the broth and add it to the chicken 
and the sliced bacon. Add also four levelled 
spoonfuls of nice rice well washed and drain- 
ed. Cook thirty minutes in a covered sauce- 
pan. Dish up the chicken in a warm platter; 
arrange the rice around it as illustrated, put- 
ting the sliced bacon over the rice, and the 
remaining half of raw green pepper cut in 
small strips. Do the same thing with one 
raw tomato, mixing the colors. Serve at once 
very hot. Finish the soup with the remain- 
der of the broth, strain it, rinse the kettle, 
and put the broth back into it. Cut the 
meat of the veal knuckle, and also the vege- 


tables in small dice, Put everything into 
the broth, add one dozen of medium-size 
okras well washed and cut in small pieces. 
Have half a dozen large live hard-shell 
crabs. Trim off the claws, and cut them 
across in two. Wash them well. Cook 


twenty-five minutes, and serve this savory 
soup very hot, with crabs and all. 
could be added to it. 


Some rice 


KIDNEYS EN BROCHETTE, STUFFED POTATOES 

Procure half a dozen very fresh mutton 
kidneys. Lift up the small skin which ad- 
heres to them, split them lengthwise from the 














KIDNEYS EN BROCHETTE. 

















RECIPES FOR 
round part, but do not separate them. Dip 
them into a little melted butter, pass a skewer 
through each, so as to keep them open. Sea- 
son them all over with one salt-spoonful of 
salt, and quarter of a salt-spoonful of black 
pepper for each. Broil them over a brisk 
fire for two minutes on each side, the under 
part first, to retain the juice. Have ready 
one table-spoonful of chopped parsley mixed 
with one table-spoonful of fresh butter and 
half a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Divide in 
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BLUEFISH STUFFED AND BAKED 


Remove the fins and the backbone of a nice 
fresh bluefish weighing three or three and a 
half pounds, scrape it clean, wash it well, and 
dry it with a clean towel. Have ready follow- 
ing stuffing: Boil in their jackets, with a little 
salt, one quart of good potatoes; do not boil 
them too soft; peel, and chop them, not too 
fine. Chop fine and separately three good- 
size white onions; chop also separately two 














BLUEFISH 


six little balls and put one in each kidney. 
Send at once to the table on a very hot plat- 
ter. Garnish with the stuffed potatoes. 


STUFFED POTATOES 

Wash and dry some long medium-size po- 
tatoes, and bake them thirty-five minutes; 
then open them lengthwise and scoop them 
out, leaving very little of the potato inside. 
Butter each part and fill it with this prepared 
stuffing: For each potato one medium-size 
tomato, one teaspoonful of chopped onion, 
half a teaspoonful of green pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, half a salt-spoonful of 
salt, quarter of a _ salt-spoonful of black 
pepper. Peel the tomatoes, remove all the 
seeds, and cut them in pieces. Put the but- 
ter into a small saucepan; when melted put 
in the onions, cook two minutes; then add 
everything to it. Cook fifteen minutes un- 
covered, stirring from time to time, and re- 
move from the fire. Have the pulp of the po- 
tatoes passed through a colander, mix it well 
with the cooked tomatoes, fill up each part of 
the potato perfectly level, so as to be able 
to close them. Put them back in the oven 
fifteen minutes and serve around the kid- 
neys as shown in the illustration. 


STUFFED 





AND BAKED. 


table-spoonfuls of parsley. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter into a small saucepan, add 
the onions, cook four minutes, having care not 
to brown them; add the onions to the potatoes, 
and also the chopped parsley. Season with 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper, and two table-spoonfuls of butter. 
Mix well together. Spread inside and over 
the fish one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Stuff the fish nicely and 
stitch it with white thread. Put the fish into 
a baking-pan, put over the fish another table- 
spoonful of butter divided in small lumps. 
Make some potato balls with the remaining 
stuffing, and place them around the fish in 
the baking-pan. Bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes, basting three times during 
the cooking. Serve in a long platter, as il- 
lustrated, with some slices of lemon and 
small bunches of fresh parsley. A very nice 
and tasty dish can be made with any remnant 
of this dish. Mix the fish well with the re- 
maining potatoes, put it into shells; sprinkle 
over them a little grated Swiss cheese, or a lit- 
tle bread crumb; finish with one teaspoonful 
of melted butter over each. Put into a hot 
oven for five minutes. Send very hot to the 
table, with a napkin over the platter. 
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BY MARGARET 


HE plan of the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion to crystallize in its be- 
half the effort of the women’s 
clubs throughout the country 
is of significant value. It exemplifies the in- 
creasing trend among the most thoughtful of 
the women workers toward helpful co-opera- 
tion. The weakness of the women’s club 
movement in its earlier stages has been its 
diffuseness. For some time now the leaders 
have been endeavoring to counteract this 
tendency, and the carrying through of one or 
two enterprises similar to the one undertaken 
by the auxiliary will give an appreciable 
impetus in this direction. 

As a preliminary means of at once inter- 
esting and educating club women in civil 
service reform, the auxiliary makes the offer 
this autumn of two prizes of $100 and $50 re- 
spectively, for two essays on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform, the competition to be 
restricted to women who are members of clubs 
in the State federations belonging to the 
General Federation, and to members of clubs 
in the General Federation in States in which 
no State federation exists. The conditions 
limiting the competition are as follows: 





1. Essays must contain not more than 5000 or 
less than 3000 words. 

2. Essays must be forwarded through the presi- 
dent of the club to which the competitor belongs. 

3. The number of essays sent by each club is 
not limited. 

4. The competition will close on January 1, 

1901. 
5. All essays must be legibly written (type- 
writing preferred) on one side of the paper, on 
numbered pages. The name, address, and club of 
the writer must be written twice, once at the be- 
ginning and again at the end of the essay. 

6. Special regard will be shown to the inter- 
esting and inspiring style of the writing, and to 
the accuracy and breadth of the handling of the 
subject. 

7. The essays must be sent to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 
120 East Thirtieth Street, New York City. 


HAMILTON 


WELCH 


8. The return of unsuccessful essays is not 


guaranteed unless the postage is prepaid. 

9. The ausiliary reserves for itself the right of 
withdrawing this offer if a sufficient number of 
creditable essays is not sent in before January 
1, 1901. 


The essays will be submitted for judgment 
to a committee of three persons, Mrs. Charles 
R. Lowell, of New York, Mr. Charles Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, president of the National 
Civil Service Reform Association, and Mr. 
Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis. Those two 
essays which are judged by them to be the 
best will become the property of the auxil- 
iary, to be used in the furtherance of the 
cause of civil service reform. in- 
ception the society has circulated literature 
germane to its purpose, and a little pamphlet 
is being specially brought out for use in this 
competition. Its title is “ A Bibliography of 
Civil Service Reform and its Related Sub- 
jects,” and it will sell for ten cents a copy. 
The auxiliary also suggests that competitors 
should secure from the clerk of the document- 
room of the United States Senate a brochure 
that has been compiled at the suggestion of 
the society and through the kindness of Sen- 
ator Lodge, of certain pertinent portions of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth reports of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
Further assistance in regard to sources of in- 
formation for the essays may be had by ad- 
dressing Miss A. E. H. Meyer, assistant secre- 
tary, 48 West 59th Street, New York City. 


Since its 


The National Council of Women will or* 
ganize a local branch of the council in New 
York city at an early day. This is done at 
the request of several of the women’s organi- 
zations representing different lines of work, 
and may take the place of the Greater New 
York Federation, which seems slow to come 
into existence. The council, in a cireular 
recently issued, calls attention to the fact 
that the society exists as a means of com- 
bination offered to women’s organizations. 

















CLUB-WORK 


It does not exist for itself, or to further any 
purposes of its own. It is the agent to unite 
and concentrate scattered forces and amalga- 
mate them, and its usefulness depends upon 
co-operation. A local organization of the 
sort contemplated, which should be representa- 
tive, ought to be of value not only for co- 
operation, but to prevent the duplication of 
work. 


Kansas City club women have followed the 
example of other Western club women in as- 
sisting in an exhibit of home products with 
a view to encourage the support of local 
manufacturers. The special industry of Kan- 
sas City, that of canned meats, was well 
represented, and the women have pledged 
themselves to use these to the exclusion of 
outside products in the same line. The big 
Woman’s Club of Denver thus for 
Colorado goods not long ago, and the move- 
ment in Lineoln, Nebraska, was arranged 
largely by the club women of that place. 


stood 


As an evidence of the impetus and assist- 
ance given to the study of our national his- 
tory by the many historical writings, both 
fact and fiction, of the moment, the Fort- 
nightly Club of Elyria, Ohio, has found it 
possible to include in its programme a per- 
tinent chapter or review from some more or 
less current books, applicable to the topic for 
each meeting. The club’s calendar is arranged 
on original lines, being, as a note explains, 
merely a fragmentary outline designed to ac- 
company a careful reading at home of United 
States history. The arrangement for one or 
two meetings, as catalogued, will show the de- 
velopment of the idea. The first meeting has 
for its general topic, “ The People of the 
United States.” Two papers are presented: 
“The People We Came From,” and “ The 
People We Found Here.” The topics for 
general conversation by the club members in- 
clude, “ What is a Citizen?” “ The Indian 
as a Subject for Art.” “ For What are We In- 
debted to the Indians?” “ Are the Indians 
an Artistic Race—a Religious Race?” Fo!- 
lowing a brief recess an Indian legend is told, 
a review of Ramona by “ H. H.” is given, and 
“ Blessing the Cornfields” from Hiawatha is 
read. At another meeting the chief paper is 
on “The English in Virginia.” The conver- 
sational topics are on “Great Characters in 
Early Virginian History ” and “ The Virginia 
of To-day.” A review of To Have and Té 
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Hold is given, together with a reading from 
Stimson’s King Noanett. A meeting later in 
the year is on Lincoln’s administration. It 
includes the reading of his address at Gettys- 
burg, and a paper giving a résumé of two 
books—Jefferson Davis’s Short History of the 
Confederate States, and Alexander H. Steph- 
ens’s View of the War between the States. 
The last programme of the year is cleverly 
entitled a “ Merry-go-round of Topics Group- 
ed about Retent Administrations.” The 
papers are “Changes of Names in Political 
Parties,” and “Methods of Nominating,” 
with a review of some recent books that find 
a pertinent place on the programme. 


The Woman’s Agricultural and Horticult- 
ural International Union is an outcome of 
the International Congress of Women Work- 
ers held in London during the summer of 
1599. An American delegate, Mrs. Emma 
Shafter Howard, of California, broached the 
idea of the union, being impressed with the 
amount of help and information she had re- 
ceived at the meetings on horticulture and 
agriculture. Its affairs are managed by a 
council and executive committee, and its ob- 
jects, as formally stated, are: “To circulate 
information and to compare methods of dif- 
ferent countries and districts. To advise as to 
training, and make known openings for em- 
ployment and for disposal of produce. To 
uphold the highest standard of work, and to 
secure an adequate rate of payment for wo- 
men engaged in any of the indicated lines.” 

The membership so far is largely recruited 
from the United Kingdom, where agricultural 
pursuits are in much greater favor among 
women than they are in this country. Some 
well-known American women are members, 
among them Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell and 
Miss Lowell, Mrs. Howard of California, and 
Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, of Harrisburg. The 
last named has succeeded in starting at Har- 
risburg the nucleus of a branch society. The 
reports from the various centres, as chron- 
icled in the quarterly leaflets, are a revela- 
tion to the laity of the extent and develop- 
ment of out-door occupations among women. 
Dairy-keeping, poultry-farming, stock-breed- 
ing, bee-keeping, silk culture, ostrich-farming, 
gardening in its various branches, forestry 
(which includes many departments)—in all of 
these industries women have attained a sig- 
nal success which is constantly being ampli- 


fied. 
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“ AHA! A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER!” = 
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THE SILLY PENCILS 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 
These pencils are a_ reckless 
pair— 

Their rubbers they refuse to 
wear, 

And when they said, one sum- 
mer day, 

They wanted to go out to 
play, 

Nurse said, “ The sky is not 
quite clear ; 

Put on your rubbers. Do 
you hear?” 

They did not do as they were 
told, 

And so, of course, they both 
took cold. 

Dearie, I hope you'll not for- 
get 

To wear your rubbers when 


it’s wet. 


























IN JOCUND 


BULK 


“ Don’t you think Minister 
Splicer has filled the pulpit 
well since he came back from 
his vacation?” 


“Yes, indeed. I  under- 
stand he has gained ten 
pounds.” 


DIFFERENCE SHOWN 
“What,” asked the pro- 


fessor of language, “is the 
difference between the sig- 
nificance of the words * look’ 
and ‘see’? Mr. Bellows, you 
may tell.” 

* Well, Professor, to illus- 
trate it I would say that you 
do not wear spectacles be- 
cause you look better, but 
because you see better.” 

IN DAKOTA 

Mrs. Biank. “ They say 
he’s dreadfully henpecked.” 

Mrs. Dasu. “ Henpecked ? 
Why, the man doesn’t even 
dare to get a divorce.” 


PERHAPS IT ISN’T 
“Have you heard the 
latest remark of the Dowa- 
ger Empress of China?’ 
asked Frisbie, of his wife. 
“No. What did she say?” 
“She said, ‘Dear me! I MISS 


wonder if my 
straight.’ ” 


crown is on 
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A BAD CASE 
INK BOTTLE. “ WeLL, Mister PIPE, WHAT’S 
THE MATTER WITH You?” 


PIPE. “ Don’? EXCITE 
I'VE GOT 


ME; 
A SMOKER’S HEART.” 


THE DOCTOR SAYS 


ROMANTIQUE. “ On, ISN’T THE MOON 
MR. PLANETORK. “ It’s GREAT! THERE’S NOTHING ON EARTH 
CAN TOUCH IT.” 
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CAN’T APPROACH IT 


EXQUISITE!” 


A FALSE IDEA 

MANAGER. “I would like to have you make a 
dramatic version of this popular novel.” 

PLAYWRIGHT (wearily). “ But that will 


neces- 
sitate my reading it.” 
MANAGER. “ Not at all. We don’t want you 


to spoil the play.” 


EVIDENCE OF GENIUS 
“ My wife,” said Mr. Snickers, “is a truly re- 
markable woman.” 


“We all know that,” we said; “but do you 
wish to specify?” 
“Yes, sir. She wrote and sold a story the 


other day, and she spent only once the money 
she expected to receive for it.” 


DOUBTFUL 
DASHAWAY. “ 
rich, the other 
marry ?” 
CLEVERTON. “‘ Well, you know, the beauty will 
fade.” 
DASHAWAY. “ 


I am in love with two girls—one 
beautiful. Which would you 


Yes: but so will the money.” 
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What Economy in Coal Means 

HE most ancient of the Vedas declares 

that the greatest sacrifice of human ex- 

perience is the “ saertfice of knowledge.” 
The Holy Seripture of Christians defines a 
corollary of the same truth, stating, “ The 
strength of sin is the law.” The reason of 
this lies in the nature of human intelligence, 
which imposes upon us the necessity of living 
up to what we know. A majority of well-in- 
tentioned persons make the mistake of think- 
ing that all this only applies to the life of the 
spirit. As a matter of fact, what we know 
of science puts us under a moral obligation 
of obedience to law. Knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that govern health, wealth, 
convicts us of sin, if we deliberately violate 
these principles. We habitually think of sin 
as violation of the Ten Commandments. 
There is a happy definition of sin by a nine- 
teenth-century saint—* Sin is the substitute 
of a lesser good when a greater good is known 
and possible.” A burden of sin rests on the 
average American household—extravagance; 
wanton wastefulness. Wasteful methods of 
American cookery have passed into a prov- 
erb of the world. 

If the American housewife knew political 
economy, as indeed many do and all should, 
would be and de- 
clare herself a miserable sinner because of 
the way she wastes fuel. Kitchen fires strong 
enough to run an engine broil the breakfast 
chop. The furnace is heaped with coal and 
forgotten until the house is unbearably heat- 
ed; then windows and doors are thrown open 
to cool it off, and no one heeds that energy— 
heat—sufficient to work wonders in producing 
wealth is being cast to the winds. The same 
housewife who permits this wrong is sensi- 
tive to the fact that by her moral and in- 
tellectual acts the future of unborn genera- 
tions is conditioned. She knows she has it 
in her power—the power of every individual 
—to increase or diminish the moral force of 
humanity. Is it not worth while remember- 
ing, too, that she has it in her power to in- 
crease or diminish the industrial force ? 


society, 


she conscience-stricken 
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The greatest single factor of industrial 
iorce is coal. The housewife who economizes 
coal does something more than save her hus- 
band’s money. She is conserving for all hu- 
manity a necessary of life, on which, in the 
first instance, the bread and butter of pres- 
ent and future generations depend. The coal- 
supply of the United States is magnificent. 
The past year, one of great industrial ac- 
tivity everywhere, the output of coal by the 
United States was 258,539,650 tons—little 
less than one-third the whole world output. 
Russia, Sweden, Italy, France, and Germany 
bought coal in this country to turn the wheels 
of their industry. Great Britain’s coal-supply 
is reaching such limitations—the price is so 
high—that a bill has passed through a com- 
mittee in the House of Commons which will 
stop the exportation of steam coal to foreign 
countries, and a very determined effort is 
on foot in London to put on the market a 
cheap substitute for household coal—the hum- 
ble peat. In little Japan, that in its economic 
condition represents the final equation of a 
country when its natural resources shall in 
the course of development strain every centre 
of self-denial and every source of human in- 
vention—in little Japan, so scant and precious 
is the fuel-supply, the twigs and dry leaves 
that fall from the trees are carefully picked 
up by women and children for burning. 

At present the splendid fuel resources of 
the United States place us above the neces- 
sity of petty economies. But as we waste the 
coal that seems to us unthinking ones such 
common stuff, we blacken the fires of the 
furnaces of the world’s industry. And as we 
are careful in the use of the “black dia- 
monds,” we contribute our woman’s mite to 
the great source of power which is “the ma- 
terial energy of a country, the universal 
aid, the factor in everything we do.” 


Lessons Taught by Cuban Teachers 
HE Cuban teachers at Harvard begin to 
raise the question in the public mind 
whether they will learn as much from the 
United States as we shall learn from them. 


























They are a constant living instruction in the 
beauty and excellence of good manners. Their 
graceful bearing upon all occasions is marked, 
comparing to their favor with the abrupt, if 
hearty, manners of Americans. President 
Eliot has vouched for the fact, too, that these 
Cubans can teach us the virtue of temperance. 
They were invited by a total abstinence so- 
ciety to be present at one of its meetings, and 
President Eliot declined the invitation, say- 
ing: “ The vice against which you contend is 
not practised by the Cuban teachers. They 
have no tendency to drink to excess, and can- 
not understand it in others. Our people have 
much to learn from them on that subject, but 
they can get nothing but a warning from us.” 

The furnishing most food for 
thought which the Cuban teachers have given 
us is the effort made by the young women of 
the party to live up to the standard of an 
American girl’s liberty in social intercourse 
with men. These young women at home are 
subject to an unrelenting system of chaperon- 
age. Under this system they were trans- 
ported hither. But when they beheld in Bos- 
ton the joys of the American woman’s inde- 
pendence made manifest, they proceeded at 
once to cast Spanish rules of etiquette patri- 
otically to the winds. 

They went on long walks with young men, 
they received calls from young men—in a 
word, they so successfully in a few brief 
days accomplished the whole lesson of the 
American girl’s disdain for Mrs. Grundy, 
that a revolution occurred—a backward one. 
Chaperons were established clothed with awful 
authority by the officials in command of the 
party. Strict rules for visiting and for all 
forms of social intercourse were conspicuously 
posted and painfully impressed upon the 
gentle Cuban mind. 


less« mm 


Women Nurses and the British Army 

HE British government investigating the 
terrible hospital seandal that has de- 
veloped in the army in Africa, threatens to 
change the recent cry of a “plague of wo- 
men,” to a ery of “a plague of not enough 
women.” The position of female nurses in 
the army hospital service of Great Britain 
seems incredible to Americans. The theory 
and practice cf the British Army Medical 
Department alike exclude women from nurs- 
ing. But fifty-six women are allowed for 
hospital service in England and the colo- 
nies, and these women do no nursing. They 
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direct and superintend the nursing by order- 
lies. The British army went into the field 
in South Africa with its quota of orderlies 
available for nursing incomplete. Thou- 
sands of women applied to fill the vacancies, 
but the government would have none of them. 
During the progress of the campaign the 
sick and wounded multiplied to such an ex- 
tent, and men available for the work dimin- 
ished so, that public opinion forced even wo- 
men to be accepted by one or two hospitals. 

In the main, howéver, while British soldiers 
in Africa have been suffering untold horrors 
due to hospital abuse and deficiencies, the re- 
lief which women nurses were eager to bestow 
has been withheld by British prejudice. This 
prejudice is based on five familiar arguments 
—that soldiers prefer being nursed by men; 
that a hospital camp is no place for a woman; 
that half the patients in a military hospital 
are convalescent, sitting around smoking, 
swearing, and telling barrack stories, and 
they do not want to be bothered by the re- 
straining presence of a woman; many cases 
in an army hospital are unfit for a woman 
nurse; the sentimental difficulty—flirtations 
between the nurse and her patients. 

There is a determined movement in Eng- 
land to overcome these arguments for all 
time, and a leader of the movement is Mr. 
Burdett Coutts, M. P., who advocates the es- 
tablishment in Great Britain of an army 
nurse service as modern and efficient as that 
of the United States. In this country we 
have a large corps of women nurses regularly 
enlisted who are uniformed with as strict 
regard to detail as soldiers, and in every way 
subject to as strict discipline. These nurses 
are under the general supervision of a wo- 
man, Dr. Anita Newcomb Magee, who has 
the title of assistant surgeon, with the rank 
and pay of a lieutenant of the regular army, 
which includes the right to wear a lieutenant’s 
uniform if she chose to be sensational. The 
organization of a corps of women nurses for 
the army was an experiment of the Cuban 
war. It proved so successful, denying the 
soundness of British prejudices at every 
point, that it was made a permanent establish- 
ment, and the demand is now for a corps of 
women cooks for the army. Boer women have 
fully attested the practical success of such a 
venture. During the war still waging in the 
Transvaal, Boer women had entire charge not 
only of the cooking, but of the whole com- 
missariat in the field. 
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MUSICAL OUTLOOK 


BY ADA STERLING 


F the quality of the musicians who are to be 

heard in the near future is at all commen- 

surate with their numbers, the season should 
be a pleasant one for the American music-lovers. 
Not in many years has the public been threaten- 
ed with such a plague of pfanists as are flocking 
from all corners of Europe, under the belief, 
gained from indefinite sources, that America is 
ready to “ pay, pay, pay” to any one with a for- 
eign pseudonym and an (un) fair amount of self- 
confidence. Happily, not all are mere amateur 
celebrities. Sieve-King, the Dutch artist, returns 
with genuine laurels, and Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
who appeared too late in the spring to be heard in 
many cities, is to begin his American tournée 
early in November, thus insuring for himself an 
opportune hearing during the musical seasons 
of the various large centres. This but lately 
arrived Hungarian is by all odds the most gifted 
of the younger pianists, and combines a really 
musical temperament with technical skill. 

Besides Maud Powell, who returns from a three 
years’ foreign stay, and will be heard at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, there is not a little curiosity 
and interest in the coming debfit of Jan Kuber- 
lik, whose playing of the violin is said to be full 
of art and witchery; and the audiences that are 
sure to be demonstrative over the master-’cellist, 
Hugo Becker, will have the added pleasure of 
listening to a Stradivarius of most romantic his- 
tory and exquisite tone. 

The concert stage is to be especially interest- 
ing because of the rentrée of Madame Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, and the 
appearance of that newly married pair of musi- 
eal artists, Mr. and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford. 
Madame Blauvelt appears first at the Maine 
Festival, under the direction of Mr. William R. 
Chapman, and shortly thereafter will make her 
first metropolitan appearance in several years. 
The prima donna comes back to America for a 
very brief stay only. England and Germa: y have 
vied in pouring out adulatory adjectives over her 
voice and personal beauty, and this, besides the 
keen admiration she has always received at home, 
is sure to add to the éclat of her return. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, probably the most ar- 
tistic and individual singers of chamber songs of 
the time, have not been heard in America in a 
number of seasons, and their advent will be note- 
worthy for the warm welcome these favorite ar- 
tists are sure to receive. 

Mr. Kennerley Rumford, an artistic singer 
with rich barytone voice, and a handsome man to 
boot, will make his American debfit in company 
with his distinguished young bride. The latter 
(Clara Butt), it will be remembered, gave “ Di- 
vinites du Styx” a veritable vogue among local 
contraltos. Mr. Rumford is said to combine ath- 


letic combinations with musical gifts, and is a 
popular man, socially, in England. 

Ffrangeon Davies, the Welsh barytone, whose 
reputation abroad approaches that of Mr. Sant- 
ley, is to tour the country early in the coming 
season, and will be heard first at the Maine Fes- 
tival. Emil Paur, director of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, returns to his winter work 
with an accumulation of foreign compliment suf- 
ficient to inspire him for months to come. 

The strongest effort that has been made since 
the days of Emma Abbott to present grand 
opera in English will be made early in October, 
by Messrs. Maurice Grau and Henry Savage. 
The first performances are to be given in New 
York, at the Metropolitan Opera House, with a 
company that includes many of Mr. Grau’s usual 
force in foreign productions. The larger num- 
ber, however, are of American birth. Prominent 
among the tenors is Lloyd D’Aubigne, formerly 
of Baltimore, and who first became prominent as 
a singing member of the late Augustin Daly’s 
company of players. Thereafter he appeared at 
Covent Garden, and has been heard at the Met- 
ropolitan within a year or two in the exclusive- 
ly foreign productions. Mlles. de Lussan and 
Strakosch will head the list of prime donne, and 
associated with these artists will be Louise Meis- 
slinger and Lempriére Pringle, well-known mem- 
bers of Mr. Grau’s company; William Paull and 
Philip Brozel, who for several seasons have been 


associated with the Carl Rosa English Opera 
Company. The repertory of the company is to 


include “ Tannhiiuser,” “ Lohengrin,” * Carmen,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “ Faust,” ete., and every 
effort is to be made to perfect the ensemble effects. 
A chorus of eighty-five fresh voices is already in 
training, and the large orehestral force will be 
led by Signor A. Sepilli and Herr Richard Eck- 
hold. For years the latter has been before the 
English public as conductor of the Carl Rosa 
company, and his confrére, Signor Sepilli, was 
heard here several years ago with the Damrosch 
operatic organization. 

The regular grand-opera season in New York 
will be rendered brilliant by the presence of the 
golden-voiced Melba, who has stipulated that she 
alone is to sing Juliet during the coming win- 
ter. The novelty of the season will be Pucci- 
ni’s operatic setting of “La Tosca,” which had 
its first hearing in Italy on January 6 last. 
Signor Puccini is to come to America personally 
to superintend the production. 

An event that will be of considerable interest 
to lovers of lighter music will be the first pro- 
duction in America of Johann Strauss’s “ Wiener 
Blut.” The preparations for this production 
are on a lavish seale, and even the principal 
chorus members are to be brought from Germany. 
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r is a distinct 
| from the atmosphere of 
Colonial days, 
of the moment are set, 


unwelcome change 
early English and 
in which most of the romances 
to come upon a story so 
Hiwa; a Tale of Ancient 
Edmund P. Cole, and recently pub- 


entirely different as 
Hawaii, by 


lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. Ancient 
Hawaii is a novel and attractive setting for a 


romance, and the local knowledge and poetic 
imagination of the author have made it a valua- 


ble and most entertaining one. Incidentally, one 
learns much of the history of the island and 


the customs and developments of its peoples. 
Hiwa herself is a well-portrayed and interesting 
character. She is naturally much influenced by 
her environment, but is, under any sky, a woman 
one likes to read about. A distinct charm of the 
book is its background of South Sea Island scen- 
ery. The breath of the tropics, with their palm- 
forests, jungles of luxuriant vegetation, and vast 
stretches of trackless beaches, is over it all, and 
these unusual and brilliantly fascinating land- 
scapes are brought vividly before the reader. The 
story, which is one of romance and adventure, of 
intrigue and ancient superstition, is spiritedly 
told, and thrills to the end. 


A young man, whose incursion into the writing 
world by way of special articles in the leading 
magazines had given him much encouragement, 
and whose untimely death not long ago un- 
doubtedly cut short a career of literary promi- 
nence, liked to tell this story about himself. 
Boarding a railroad train one day at the Grand 
Central Station, en route to Boston, he found 
difficulty in obtaining a seat until a gentlemanly- 
looking, rather elderly man made a place for 
him at his side. Our friend had carried in his 
hand the current number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
in which was one of his articles. He read it 
through once or twice with the satisfaction of the 
unsated writer, and afterwards the two men fell 
into a chat, which, not unnaturally, took a literary 
turn from the “ heart abundance” of the young 
author. He found his companion very sympa- 
thetic, and almost before he knew it he was 
pouring out his tale of success, ending finally 
with the confession that the magazine in his 
hand contained his latest production. His listen- 
er expressed a courteous interest, and raised the 
author to the seventh heaven of delight by say- 
ing that he had already seen the number and had 
read with pleasure the article referred to. From 
this time on the young man gave himself freely 
to the delicious task of discussing writing and 
writers to a sympathetic and interested dweller 
in the valley from the stand-point of one already 
on the heights. As they reached Boston he prof- 
fered his card to his new acquaintance, with a 
dim feeling in the background that some time 
when he should have climbed higher on the lad- 


der of fame, it might be proudly displayed by its 
recipient. He received in return the pasteboard 
of the other. It was not until they had sepa- 
rated with mutual cordiality that he looked at 
the card he held in his hand, to read the name, 
Mr. William Dean Howells. 


That Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
writer and editor, is a cat-lover goes without 
saying, or she would not have written a book 
about them. That she is an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic observer of cat nature is also true, or 
she could not have made so interesting a volume 
as that she has compiled under the title Con- 
cerning Cats, and which the Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company has handsomely brought out. From 
the dedication, “ To‘ The Pretty Lady,’ who never 
betrayed a secret, broke a promise, or proved an 
unfaithful friend; who had all the virtues and 
none of the failings of her sex,” to the last page 
of the appendix of practical suggestions on the 
care of cats, the book is most interesting. The 
chapters are divided topically and treat of The 
Pretty Lady, My Other Cats, Other People’s 
Cats, Historic Cats, Cat Clubs and Cat Shows, 
Cat Hospitals, Cat Language, Cats in Poetry, and 
more, giving the casual reader an easy selec- 
tion. All this cat lore is put forth in a simple, 
attractive style, and with it is revealed much 
shrewd knowledge of not only cats, but humans 
as well. 


of Boston, the 


When Miss Mary E. Wilkins sailed away from 
New York the latter part of May, she embarked 
on her first transatlantic voyage. She has been 
in no haste to seek European travel, finding her 
pleasure, as well as profit, in excursions on this 
side the sea, and chiefly in her own special coun- 
try—New England. To the writer Miss Wilkins 
said, last winter, that when she did cross—and 
at that time no definite date was set—she would 
spend her first and longest time in England, 
which, of all countries of the Old World, she was 
most anxious to see and know. What this distin- 
guished author must expect en route is fore- 
shadowed ‘in an experience of a namesake of hers, 
a Miss M. E. Wilkins, of Boston, who went over 
not long ago. The ship had hardly cleared Sandy 
Hook before she became aware that she was the 
object of special scrutiny, a condition that grew 
constantly more noticeable. It was not, however. 
until the third day out, when a woman—it is usu- 
ally a woman who will attempt to break the ice 
of an identity—cornered her to ask if she was 
doing any writing on the voyage, that she dis- 
covered she was sailing under false colors, and 
promptly restored herself to her individuality. 
Afterwards in England and on the Continent she 
was more than once the recipient of similar un- 
merited and unsought honors that now may be 
accorded to their rightful—shall we say—victim ? 
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THE CHINESE SITUATION 


fair when Russia took the initiative among 

the powers proposing the withdrawal of 
troops from China. To this the United States 
at once conditionally consented, and thus arises 
the extraordinary spectacle of the Old World au- 
tocracy locking arms with the democracy of the 
New World in a peace movement that puts upon 
the other powers the burden of responsibility if 
the war is to continue in China. In her propo- 
sition, which is addressed to all the powers, Rus- 
sia takes this position: Equally with the other 
powers now operating there she has sought the 
safety of the legations at Pekin, and to help the 
Chinese government to repress troubles. _ Inci- 
dentally to necessary defensive measures on the 
Russian borders, Russia has occupied Niuchwang 
for military purposes, and, as soon as order is re- 
established, she will retire troops therefrom if 
the action of other powers be no obstacle thereto. 
The purpose for which the various governments 
have co-operated —for the relief of the lega- 
tions in Pekin—being accomplished, Russia 
would withdraw her troops, and the Chi- 
nese government having left Pekin, no need for 
foreign representation remaining, Russia has di- 
rected her minister with his official personnel to 
retire from China. When the Chinese govern- 
ment shall resume office in China, and afford an 
authority with which the powers can deal, and 
will express a desire to enter into negotiations, 
the Russian government will also name its repre- 
sentative. Russia’s position is thus defined with- 
out equivocation except in one point. Her with- 
drawal from Niuchwang hinges on the condi- 
tion, “if the action of the other powers be no 
obstacle thereto,” and she tacitly reserves to her- 
self the right and ability to determine when and 
how the action of the other powers is consonant 
with her purpose of withdrawal. The United 
States’s agreement of accord with Russia in her 
declared purpose reaffirms the previously stated 
policy of this government, and concerning the 
proposition of immediate withdrawal of troops, 
expresses the opinion that such course is at 
present impolitic owing to still existing dis- 
turbances in China, and the absence of any gov- 
ernment at Pekin, but states that in event of any 
one of the powers withdrawing troops from Pe- 
kin, a general withdrawal would follow of ne- 
cessity. This cleverly puts upon Russia the re- 
sponsibility of being the first to act in retiring 
from the field in China, and leaves the United 
States to do what seems best in any event. Still, 
while the United States, with very neat diplo- 
macy, eludes everything like an alliance with 
Russia, the stand the government has taken in 


Tt unexpected happened in the Chinese af- 





connection with Russia brings an influence to 
bear upon the other powers which compels a dec- 
laration of policy of all as to the future of 
China. Germany is worst disturbed by this new 
turn of affairs, because it practically hedges her 
action in declaring war on China, arraying 
against her in such event the sentiment of all 
the powers in favor of peace. Count von Bii- 
low, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has abandoned 
a vacation he was about starting upon, in view of 
the recent departure, and there is talk of assem- 
bling the Reichstag in special session. England 
is also greatly perturbed that the enterprising 
shift of the American diplomacy -forces immedi- 
ate action upon a question that the government 
has chosen to be guided in by a policy that is, 
above all else, dilatory and non-committal. To 
add to England’s embarrassment, Lord Salisbury 
is taking a vacation at an obscure distant point, 
and after several days waiting for a response to 
the Russia-United States peace propaganda, gives 
no sign that a government exists in England. 
Japan and France are counted on as agreeing with 
the policy of Russia and the United States. The 
great stumbling-block in the present crisis is Ger- 
many. A bone of general contention—the au- 
thority of Li Hung-Chang to represent China in 
negotiations with the powers—is for the time be- 
ing removed by Russia’s proposition, which press- 
es the question of withdrawing foreign troops 
from China, and leaves to China the whole prob- 
lem of establishing an authoritative government 
with which the powers can treat. 

Comparative quiet exists in and about Pekin. 
The Imperial City by written agreement has been 
apportioned among the troops of the several na- 
tions. No effort has succeeded in putting an end 
to looting of the city by the troops. In this dis- 
graceful proceeding, however, it is said that 
Americans take no part. An epidemic of sui- 
cide is reported to have broken out among the na- 
tives in Pekin. Families of eight and ten per- 
sons are destroying themselves—generally by 
hanging. If the epidemic should happily extend 
to the Empress Dowager, the Chinese problem 
would immediately present a greatly improved 
prospect. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Yan religious aspect of women’s dress is re- 
ceiving widespread attention from the pul- 


pit. The evil of women going to church bare- 
headed was recently set forth according to 


Scripture in a Jersey coast resort. Now, the 
latest topic for a sermon is open-work shirt- 
waists of women. Against these a priest of the 
Catholic Church in St. Louis has taken a decided 
stand, and refuses to administer communion to 
women who wear them. He says from the pul- 
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pit: “ No self-respecting woman would appear in 
public in such an immodest costume. Fashions 
are becoming entirely too vulgar.” 

The women of Holland have organized the 
Netherland’s Woman’s League for International 
Disarmament, which urges Queen Wilhelmina 
to offer mediation for a just settlement of affairs 
in South Africa. The aid of American women in 
this movement has béen besought by the league. 
The appeal is directed to officers and members of 
all organizations represented in the National 
Council of Women of America, and is based on 
the representation that “it is Holland who has 
implanted in the American blood that love of in- 
dependence for which both nations fought, and 
for which now the Boers intend to fight until 
their last drop of blood is spent.” 

For the first time since her life sentence, eleven 
years ago, Mrs. Florence Maybrick had a private 
interview with her counsel, Dr. Clark Bell, of 
New York, at Aylesbury prison the other day. 
In the course of this interview, Mrs. Maybrick 
expressed her gratitude to American women for 
their efforts on her behalf. “ It is that which has 
upheld me all these years,” she said; “and I 
cannot but believe that the time will soon come 
when these long years of captivity will cease and 
I shall be restored to my mother and my coun- 
try.” The recent United States memorial is still 
in the hands of the Home Secretary, and there is 
a general hope that when the answer comes it 
will be a pardon. f 

The French government requested the United 
States at Paris Exposition to nominate such 
Americans as were deemed worthy for the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor. Among ninety 
named were two women, Mrs. Potter Palmer and 
Mrs. Daniel Manning. The application on this 
behalf was refused—the reason why is a ques- 
tion. Says a Parisian journal, “ Either this is a 
measure of precaution in view of the jealous up- 
roar which it would create among French women 
of note who have been denied the honor, or per- 
haps it is owing to certain social rivalries.” 

The course of American aristocracy differs lit- 
tle from that of foreign origin. Miss Nancy 
Leiter, who has been spending a year with her 
sister, wife of the Viceroy of India, has arrived 
in New York, en route to Chicago, where she will 
join her father and brother for a time. At every 
stage of her progress, her coming and going has 
been heralded by cable over the world, as the 
movements of royalty abroad are chronicled. 

Recent advices from South Africa authenticate 
the reports that Kruger’s price that would “ stag- 
ger humanity” is being paid there. Among four 
hundred Boers taken prisoners at the battle of 
Orange Bridge were nearly a hundred women 
who had been stationed in the trenches, fighting 
for their country. 

William T. Fee, United States consul at Bom- 
bay, cables the New York committee on India 
famine relief that “distress is appalling. Thou- 
sands will die of starvation unless rescued, and 
there is desperate need-of clothing. Cholera is 
still active. The condition of destitute women 
and deserted children is especially pitiable.” 

It looks as if modern invention would one day 
soon render the conveniences of war suitable for 
ladies in the army. Count von Waldersee has 
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gone to assume command of the world’s forces 
in China equipped with a seven-room portable 
house and a bath-tub. 

Women and little children as well as men at- 
tended a unique Sunday picnic given in Chicago 
recently. The chief attraction of the entertain- 
ment was a beef-killing contest in which repre- 
sentatives of rival packing-houses sought to gain 
the championship for killing and dressing a beef 
in the shortest time. 

Mrs. Emma R. Bayne recently completed a bi- 
cycle run of 4500 miles in thirty days, making 
her champion of both sexes for long-distance road- 
riding. The possible development of woman’s 
physical endurance is suggested by the fact that 
Mrs. Bayne accomplished her feat in good condi- 
tion. Her appetite was hearty, and on finishing 
her task she looked better than when she began 
it. During the six-day cycle contest in Madi- 
son Square Garden, about two years ago, all the 
men entered suffered from stomach trouble; two 
dropped out of the race on this account, and 
every one presented a haggard appearance, seem- 
ing to be on the verge of collapse. 


THE RACE ISSUE AGAIN 


HE race issue, which has heretofore been con- 

fined to the South, seems threatening the 
country wherever a negro violates public senti- 
ment and the law. Almost on the heels of a riot 
occasioned by the blacks in New York is an out- 
break in Akron, Ohio. Here an attempt was 
made to lynch a colored man who had confessed 
a fearful crime. The man was removed by stealth 
to Cleveland, but this did not prevent a great 
mob attacking the jail and practically taking the 
town. A number were killed and seriously 
wounded during the mélée, to end which the 
militia was called out. In addition to loss of 
life, half a million dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed by fire, including all the records in 
the city engineer’s office, and under the strain of 
the night of terror the chief of police of the city 
became violently insane. 

The race question has been included in the 
labor problem in New Orleans. Here it is de- 
clared that much of the bad feeling between 
blacks and whites is due to their industrial rela- 
tions. Many New Orleans merchants, ship agents, 
and other large employers of labor give the pref- 
erence to colored labor, because, it is alleged, it is 
more easily managed. A demand has been made 
to alter this, which the Mayor supports. 
An especial grievance is that colored men are in- 
stalled as bosses of white gangs. An agreement 
has been made to change this latter feature alto- 
gether and establish an equality of percentages 
in the employment of black and white labor. 

The Negro Business Men’s League, including 
representatives from all over the country, has 
held a national convention in Boston to consider 
ways and means of bettering the industrial con- 
dition of the colored people. 


IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 
OMMERCIAL relations between the United 
States and Spain have been fully restored. 

The figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
for the fiscal year 1900 show that imports from 
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Spain and exports to that country are larger 
than in any year since 1893, and lack little of 
reaching the highest record of trade ever made 
between the two countries. Thus do the eco- 
nomic disturbances of the Cuban war disappear. 
Minister Storer at Madrid informs the State De- 
partment that a treaty of unity, commerce and 
navigation, and general intercourse has been 
signed provisionally by the Minister of State and 
himself. This practically marks the last step 
in the complete restoration of relations between 
Spain and the United States. 

United States Consul Halstead at Birmingham, 
England, has sent to the State Department an 
elaborate report concerning the business status 
of the American woman’s shirt-waist in England, 
and a feeling statement of the business necessi- 
ties which embarrass the American woman in 
procuring proper hosiery abroad. The latter is 
all too short, this because British women do not 
affect the side garters, popular with American 
women. Their hose, therefore, are built to end 
below the knee. Also, English women’s hosiery, 
like their shoes, is less shapely than American 
make. American-made shirt-waists for women 
were put on the British market two years ago. 
Their superior fit and style, as compared with 
the British and German blouse, commanded im- 
mediate success. Consul Halstead says there 
probably has never been an article of ladies’ 
clothing which has so completely dominated the 
British market. 


EDUCATION 
ROOKLYN is considering the idea of portable 
school-houses to provide accommodations for 
children crowded out of the public schools for 
want of accommodations. These portable struct- 
ures cost very little, can be easily erected, and 
as easily removed when desired. 

During the thirteenth triennial session of the 
International Medical Congress in Paris, the 
question of the nature and causes of heart-dis- 
eases received much attention. A point of es- 
pecial interest to mothers was developed—that 
the most fertile cause of heart-disease is rheu- 
matism, which may run so mild a course as not 
to be suspected of the serious consequences that 
ensue. This is especially true in cases which 
attack the very young. The “ growing pains” of 
children are a rheumatic ailment that may in- 
duce serious heart trouble that will make itself 
known in after-years. 

A new departure in education is a school of 
commerce, accounts, and finances, which the 
trustees of New York University have decided 
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to establish. The institution differs from the 
schools for higher commercial education of the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of 
Pennsylvania, in that it is to be a purely pro- 
fessional one, having the same relation to the 
university that the Law School has. The demand 
for the training thus provided is said to be one 
of the results of American expansion and the 
complexities of foreign trade. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


HILE the military operations in South 

Africa drag along with little hope of early 
termination, the political situation is complicated 
by complaints of severities to which Afrikanders 
of Dutch origin, who took no part in the war, are 
subject under British martial law. In a recent 
speech in the Cape Parliament, Dr. Jameson, of 
raid fame, who is representative of Kimberley, 
established that the occasion of the Boers com- 
mencing to arm against England was in October, 
1895, when the so-called Drifts ultimatum was 
delivered, informing President Kruger that unless 
he yielded the demands of the Cape government 
regarding the railway rates dispute, war would 
be declared against him by the British Empire, 
and the Cape government would assist the Brit- 
ish in every way in its power, and pay half the 
cost of the war. 

Recent protracted labor strikes, both in France 
and in England, are said to have had the effect 
of advancing the interests of American industry 
abroad. In evidence of this, the great Creusot 
works of France, since the strikes there, can no 
longer furnish locomotives to European railways: 
the French companies sent American locomotives 
to the Paris Exposition in their exhibit. The 
London Daily Eapress, in a leading editorial, 
makes the admission that “ We are losing trade 
by continuous measuring of strength between 
capital and labor; meantime our loss is the gain 
of America, Germany, France, and Belgium.” 

A member of the Khedive’s government has in- 
vited the United States to extend expansion to 
Egypt. All this company wants is American en- 
terprise to develop its rich resources, and it will 
make a splendid contribution to the wealth of 
nations. 

Bresci, the assassin of King Humbert of Italy, 
has been sentenced to life imprisonment. Anti- , 
cipating a sentence to death, he attempted to com- 
mit suicide. 

The condition of the potato crop in Ireland is 
such that great fears are entertained that there 
is to be a recurrence of such a famine as that of 
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Bup.—If you read the suggestions for mid- 
summer entertaining in the back of Bazar No. 
31, Vol. XXXIII., you will,I think, get an idea for 
a birthday party for young people; but as that 
suggestion may seem too much of an under- 
taking, I will tell you of a jolly birthday enter- 
tainment that a girl I know gave on her seven- 
teenth anniversary. She requested in her invi- 
tations that each of the acceptances should con- 
tain a photograph of the sender taken when a 
baby or in his or her very early years. When 
she had received the answers she pinned the 
photographs on a curtain and numbered each 
one; then she made cards with corresponding 
numbers against blanks, and fastened to each a 
pencil by a piece of baby-ribbon; she distributed 
the cards to her guests, and told them to write 
on the blanks whom they guessed the photographs 
to represent. It was a jolly contest, I assure 
you; at the end a pretty photograph-album was 
presented to the one who had guessed the great- 
est number of photographs correctly. Another 
good way to start the ball rolling at such a party 
is for the hostess to prepare cards on the order 
of the topic cards described in Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
XXXIIIL., in answer to H. A.T. She prepares a 
card for every boy who will be present, or one for 
each couple, and against a blank writes a sub- 
ject—* The moon,” “ What constitutes real hap- 
piness?” “ A perfect woman,” “ A dream ”—any- 
thing that would be an interesting story sub- 
ject or oration. When the guests arrive each boy 
chooses a card, drawing one at random, and finds 
what is his subject; he then chooses a partner, 
and together they must “ think up” a good story 
with the subject given for its motive. At the 
end of fifteen minutes all must be ready; either 
the girl or the boy may tell the story which they 
have concocted together, or one may tell one-half 
and the other the remainder. A vote is taken 
at the end of the story-telling, and the couple 
who have the greatest number of votes as having 
told the best story get prizes—the girl a box of 
candy, the boy a book. Of course, a big birthday 
cake must be one of the features of the enter- 
tainment, and in the cake must be a ring, a 
cent, and a thimble, so that it shall be seen who 
will be the first wed, who the richest, and who 
lie an old maid or a bachelor. There should also 
be a big Jack Horner pie from which every one 
should draw a souvenir to carry home. If you 
read the answers in some of the late numbers of 
the Bazar you will find other ideas that will be 
helpful in planning the entertainment. 


Mrs. B. F. W.—First, thank you for your kind 
appreciation; it is very welcome. I have been 
thinking over your problem and trying to see 
how I could answer you as I know you want to 
have me, but I must, I fear, frankly tell you 
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that would be against all rules of etiquette for 
a bride or groom not to invite their uncles and 
aunts, who live in the same place, to the wed- 
ding reception, even if the reception includes only 
a very few—merely the bridal party and at- 
tendants. If there is a reception at all the near- 
est relatives should be invited, and, I am afraid, 
in this instance, it might cause ill-feeling if they 
were not. But one solution has occurred to me: 
why not boldly explain the situation to the near 
relatives before the wedding, and say that the 
bride wants to entertain only her attendants? so 
they will not misunderstand it, then, if they re- 
ceive no invitation. This would be the best plan, 
under the circumstances, and the relatives would 
not be nearly as likely to feel hurt as they would 
if the explanation were not made. I have known 
several cases where a bride invited only those 
whom she really wanted to her marriage, thinking 
that at such a time she might have the privilege, 
and by so doing made family breaches that were 
never healed. I cannot advise taking the chance 
of doing so in this instance. 


ADMIRING SuBSCRIBER.—No, it is not obliga- 
tory for a bride to call with her mother on the 
friends whom she intends to invite to her mar- 
riage; it is not expected. With a white mull 
wedding dress white satin slippers with white 
open-work silk stockings are the correct foot- 
gear. The slippers may have each a tiny rhine- 
stone buckle for ornament, with a tiny white bow, 
and, in accordance with the old superstition, 
sewed into the bow on one slipper should be a 
wee gold dollar piece, in the other a three-cent 
silver piece, so that the bride shall never lack for 
silver or gold! Wedding-cake, as a general thing, 
is in boxes—the regular wedding-cake boxes 
which a caterer furnishes. They are tied with rib- 
bon and one given to each guest. It may be served 
as a whole cake, prettily frosted, and the guests 
help themselves to a slice: and, too, the boxes 
may be very elaborate, made of white satin dec- 
orated with a painted or raised gold monogram 
of the initials of bride and groom; it depends on 
what one wants to spend on the wedding how the 
wedding-cake is served. 


C. C. F.—Chaperonage rules are somewhat dif- 
ferent in different cities, and something depends 
on the ages of the young people; rules, for in- 
stance, that would apply to a girl of eighteen 
might be too strict for an unmarried woman of 
twenty-eight, and what obtains in New York 
would seem absurdly prudish in a little country 
village. But in any place it is proper for a young 
woman to go to the theatre with her chaperon 
in the evening; a male escort is not obligatory 
and the two women may go in the horse-cars to 
and from the theatre with perfect propriety. It 
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is correct for a young woman to go with her 
maid to and from the house where she attends an 
evening dinner in a carriage, or a car, or walk- 
ing; she need not have a masculine escort, and 
she may with propriety go alone in a carriage to 
a dinner and home again, although it is more en 
régle to have a maid, Yes, when after a long 
absence a woman returns to her home, she should 
send her cards with her address or personal notes 
to the friends to whom she wants to make known 
her return; it is correct that they should make 
the first call. A young woman, when she meets a 
man, after a long separation, who used to be a 
calling acquaintance, would naturally ask him to 
come to see her, and tell him her address, or give 
him her card with the address; it would be better 
to tell the address or give the card personally 
than to send it by mail, which is rather formal, 
unless he asks her to do so in fear that he will 
forget it. A chaperon is not obligatory when a 
girl and young man go to a country club to play 
golf in the afternoon, but it is different if they 
spend the day there and take luncheon or din- 
ner; it would not be decorous for them to be un- 
chaperoned; they should go with a party and all 
eat together, or they should ask a young married 
couple to go with them. Thank you for your 
welcome praise. I hope that we may be able to be 
of service to you in the future. 


G. E. M.—If you will look in back numbers of 
the Bazar you will find in the Good Form col- 
umn, in answer to Polly, Bazar No. 31, and to 
Ohio, No. 29, most of the information that you 
equire; but here are a few additional hints that 
| hope will be helpful. If pink is to be the color 
of the October wedding, have everything possible 
conform to it. The flowers, I imagine, will be 
pink asters or chrysanthemums. The bride- 
maids’ dresses should be pink or have pink trim- 
ming; the floral centrepiece of the refreshment 
table and the bonbons and the candles and their 
shades should be pink; the flowers at the bride- 
maids’ luncheon or dinner before the wedding and 
the souvenirs that the bride gives her attendants 
should be pink in themselves or wrapped in pink 
paper and tied with pink ribbon. The bridemaids’ 
bouquets will, of course, be composed of pink 
flowers, and tied with long pink ribbon stream- 
ers. The order of church weddings does not 
change, but a pretty innovation on the usual way 
of entering is for the bridemaids to walk up the 
side aisles and down the middle aisle to meet the 
bride halfway up; the couples separate, and the 
girls stand on either side while she passes by 
them, then form into couples again, and follow 
her to the altar. For the ceremony the ushers 
group themselves behind the bridemaids, and in 
front of all stands the maid of honor to be ready 
to take the bride’s bouquet and adjust her train 
when she starts to walk down the aisle after the 
ceremony. The prettiest floral decoration for a 
church is a bank of tall growing palms in the 
chancel, with a few growing plants—pink in this 
instance —in front. At the house the bridal 
party should stand to receive against a back- 
ground of palms and flowering plants; the flow- 
ers should be in the corners and hall, in jars, and 
growing in pots; vines should be twined about 
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the banisters of the stairway and over the chan- 
deliers; garlands of green may be festooned 
about the walls, the loops caught with bunches of 
flowers, and the mantels and fireplaces should be 
banked with greens and flowers. At the recep- 
tion the bride’s attendants stand and receive with 
the bride and groom; the ushers bring up the 
guests to offer their congratulations. The par- 
ents of the couple stand apart and receive con- 
gratulations too. When the ceremonious part of 
the function is over, and most of the guests have 
gone—at a big reception—the bridal party have 
a jolly informal meal where speeches may be 
made and healths drunk; they sit at a table by 
themselves, and the table decorations suggest the 
wedding; everything should be white—flowers, 
bonbons, ribbons, candles—and a large bridal 
cake should be a conspicuous feature, while at ev- 
ery cover should be a box of wedding-cake. The 
finale of the meal is the cutting of the bride-cake 
by the bride through her veil, and the finding of 
a ring by one of her attendants; then the couple 
retire to dress for the journey, and when they re- 
appear they must be prepared to be showered 
with rice as they escape to a carriage; they are, 
of course, followed by an old slipper. After the 
couple have departed on their wedding journey 
the guests who remain may make merry with 
dancing for an hour or two. Here is a good 
menu for an October wedding: 


Hot consommé. 
Lobster a la Maryland. Sandwiches. 


Boned turkey. Chicken croquettes. 
Salad and rolls. 
Ices. Jellies. Cake. Bonbons. 
Coffee. 


Punch or wine or lemonade. 


I hope that I have given you “in detail ” all the 
information that you need. 


Gr. Brae.—Your situation is like that of so 
many other women who come, in order to sup- 
port themselves, to a big city where they have 
few friends. My advice would be te join some 
church and enter into the church work, interest- 
ing yourself, for instance, in a girls’ club, or in 
some of the semi-social, semi-charitable societies 
of the church. Write to the rector telling him 
of your desire to do some work which will bring 
you in touch with pleasant associations, and ask 
him to call upon you and give you some sug- 
gestions. An interest of this kind will make 
your life broader and happier.. There are, of 
course, many teachers’ sociéties and clubs which, 
by paying small annual dues, you could join. 
The Teachers’ Educational Association is one of 
the best in New York; in connection with it 
there are weekly and monthly gatherings, op- 
portunities of hearing lectures and belonging to 
classes; there are also societies in connection 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
If you wish to join any of these write to the 
president or secretary asking for information, 
and what are the requirements for membership. 
The church work will, I know, meet some of your 
wants. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YorRK 


very much bowed, and you were a very ner- 

vous mother, would you have anything done 
to them? Don’t you think if they are left alone 
as he grows older the tendency would be for them 
to straighten out?—Nervous Mother. 

You should not allow your nerves to interfere 
with the welfare of your child. I should cer- 
tainly consult a good surgeon without delay. It 
requires but a simple operation to overcome this 
deformity, which would be most trying to the 
boy when he is older. 


| F you had a boy of four years, whose legs were 


I am afraid I have been an over-indulgent mo- 
ther with this my first baby, and am _ begin- 
ning to realize that at the end of two and a half 
years I have a somewhat spoiled child; and I 
must start right in now to institute a reform. 
A word of advice from you will be much appre- 
ciated. The naughty habit which troubles me 
most, and which I am most anxious to overcome, 
is that she always wants to do exactly the oppo- 
site of what you wish her to, and if she cannot 
have her own way about it there is a fuss. For 
instance, if 1 start to put on one dress, out goes 
her little hand for the other one, and the first 
one selected will not do at all. If the blue shoes 
are about to be put on there is a fuss, and only the 
red ones will suit the little miss. Some time ago 
we thought this rather cunning and smart that 
she should know enough to show such decided 
preference, but now that she is older it begins to 
look more like perversity, and I am anxious to 
stop here and not humor her.—Young Mother. 

Perversity is a fault which develops very early 
in children, and you will do well to break up this 
habit as soon as possible. It is going to be a lit- 
tle hard at first, as you have already begun by 
humoring the child, and she is going to resent 
not having her own way. However, you should 
commence immediately. Do not start out with 
the intention of putting on the red shoes,and then 
commence by coaxing and bribes, but put them 
on as though you did not expect rebellion, and if 
there is, take no notice of it whatever, but go 
right on. It may be necessary to use some dis- 
cipline; for instance, if she objects to having a 
certain dress on, and is very naughty about it, 
put the night-dress on again, and, if necessary, 
put the child back in bed for a while. I find, 
however, that little children are sensitive and 
very tender-hearted. If, when they are naughty, 
you show your disapproval by looking sober or 
grieved, and not taking any notice of them for a 
while, you will find there will soon be a complete 
surrender on the part of the child. But do not 
try this or any other form of punishment too 
often. Act always with firmness. and as though 
you expected to be obeyed. Let there be no ques- 


tion of disobedience, and I feel sure you will have 
a satisfactory result. 


I have a little girl of twenty months who has 
been raised on cows’ milk; a big fat healthy 
child, but she is not satisfied with her milk, and 
will not eat the food she ought to eat. I give 
her once in a while some soft-boiled egg, corn- 
starch custard, and a great deal of sweet cream, 
but she seems not to be satisfied with that; she 
also gets a quart of milk every day. She wants 
meat, potatoes, and vegetables. She has all her 
teeth but four back ones. Will you kindly ad- 
vise me what to do?—A Reader. 

A healthy baby of twenty months craves some- 
thing more than a milk or even simple soft diet. 
I should, with moderation, commence to give her 
a mixed diet, such as toast, cereals, potato, beef. 
Prepare the beef by scraping with a spoon a 
small bit of round steak and broiling the pulp 
obtained. 


About when would you consider it the right 
time to make a change in a baby’s underwear? 
My baby is still wearing thin summer flannels.— 
Inquirer. 

There is no exact time to make this change; 
one must be guided entirely by the weather. But 
do not hasten to put on heavier underwear the 
first cool day in early autumn, as a heated term 
is always sure to follow. Should advise putting 
off the change as long as possible—say early 
November, unless we should have unusually cold 
weather before then. 


Would you consider it right for a baby who is 
but seven months old to have plain undiluted 
milk for his food? I have been advised to give this 
to my baby, who has a very weak digestion, and 
I would like to have your opinion.—Y. Y. Z. 

This method of feeding infants plain or whole 
milk has been tried in Paris, and, it is claimed, 
with good results. The same experiment has 
been tried in this country with very poor results, 
if any at all; and I think I should hesitate very 
much to try the experiment with my own baby. 


Will you tell me the best kind of powder to 
use for my baby? Is it best to use the scented 
or unscented kind ?—Powder. 

If you wish to use a scented powder use only 
those of the best French manufacture. Those 
not perfumed are just as good, and almost any 
of the borated taleum powders of domestic make 
is good. An excellent and inexpensive powder 
can be made after the following formula: one 
teaspoonful each of corn-starch and taleum 


powder, and a pe of powdered boric 
acid, mixed well together. 
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Nous.—If the dark 


ENTRE 
wood-work has been well stained, 
like mahogany, and you would find that in a din- 
ing-room such as you describe, dark green burlaps 


cherry of your 
it ought to look 


walls would be most satisfactory, making a de- 
lightful setting even for the bright young faces 
of your six children—happy woman to have 
them! If that, however, does not appeal to you 
as a good suggestion, then narrow up-and-down 
stripes in yellow, and stain your floors a walnut. 
Keep that brass teakettle on the serving-table, 
not on the mantel-piece. And while we are on 
the subject of mantels, try the experiment of 
taking down one of your two mirrors, and using 
only one over the mantel, placed horizontally, not 
up and down as you have them. Put the other 
over the serving-table. If the mirrors are prop- 
erly shaped you will find this a much better plan. 
No glass on your sideboard except perhaps a 
pitcher or decanters, unless you keep it all glass, 
as people do who have beautiful pieces of old 
crystal. But the usual, and always the correct, 
plan is to have the silver tea-service, the large 
pieces of silver, the silver dishes, and so forth, 
but never the smaller spoons in cups or holders. 
Put up dotted muslin curtains or denim to match 
your walls, with a ball fringe on the edge to give 
a certain finish and character. And then many 
happy dinners to you and the six bright faces 
about you. 


Grace.—lIf your parlor hangings are pale rose, 
almost pink, and you live in an ordinary three- 
story city house, I should certainly not advise 
anything so colorless as a pale striped paper for 
your walls. And one reason among many others 
is this: it makes the parlor of an ordinary city 
house too pretentious and formal to treat it in 
that way. You get no value for it, and it looks 
only as if you had copied your parlor from one 
in a hotel. An ordinary city house is not large 
enough to reserve to one room the formality of a 
ball-room. Some suggestion of comfort and wel- 
come, some suggestion of your having entered a 
home, should be given, but this must be done with- 
out betraying too much intimacy. More and 
more people are beginning to understand this in 
New York, and the set parlor with its uphol- 
stered look is disappearing. Therefore, and this 
brings me back to yours, with those pale rose 
curtains have white wood-work, and either a 
delicately striped green paper on the walls, or a 
paper with roses, a green dado of velours run- 
ning round the room to give it a certain char- 
acter, and to keep. the flowers up over your 
head. 
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There is nothing better for a library than green 
burlaps, or red, if you prefer. And by all means 
an old-fashioned sofa, only it must be comfort- 
able, so try it first and see. It is fatal to have 
anything uncomfortable in a library. Books kept 
behind glass never grow to be intimate friends 
to me, but those with beautiful bindings ought to 
be kept there. You can keep the dust off by 
having a narrow piece of leather, scalloped and 
nailed on the shelves. It should fall just over 
the tops of the books on the shelf below. A dark 
plain green carpet is best in the hall, if you can 
afford the service to keep it brushed. Otherwise 
stain your floor and put down rugs. You see, 
all your first floor will now be in rose tones 
and greens, except where some yellow, which in 
certain shades blends with rose, is introduced, as 
in the dining-room you have described. 


J. 8. A.—I have read your letter and studied 
your diagram, and would you permit me to say 
what I mean in all friendliness?—that although 
you think that the absence of all sunlight in your 
parlor makes its cheerlessness, J think it is the 
arrangement of your furniture; everything back 
against the walls and across the corners, and only 
that one solitary gilt chair in the middle! Fancy 
any one with courage enough to enter and take a 

lace on it! Your diagram may do your room 
injustice, but if it be correct, my first advice to 
you would be to rearrange all your chairs and 
sofas and tables, make centres of interest, places 
for cozy groupings in quiet talk, places, too, 
where one can read. Such an arrangement will do 
as much for you, almost, as sunlight. At any 
rate, all the sun in the world would not add a 
cheerful or inviting quality to a parlor in which 
no provision had been made for that real hospi- 
tality which considers the welcome of a guest. 

Although yellow in decoration is used where no 
sunlight enters, still, if you have all the gilt 
frames you describe, you can well afford in the 
parlor to use a green which throws out the gilt. 
Then, in the sitting-room, a yellow toning in with 
the grained wood. I have just had this done, 
and it makes the room look warm and comfort- 
able. 

If you want to shut out the view. paint your 
glass with a yellow varnish. The effect is good, 
especially when some black lines are introduced. 
Then put up no thin curtains; simply use thick 
ones to draw at night. In the parlor use a thin 
yellow silk over white. Loop back your white 
curtains, and let them always remain so, but run 
the vellow on small brass rods, and let them fal! 
straight. Velours makes a good portiére. 
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EVERY PRODUCTIVE LIFE 


is Capital in itself, and has a certain 
definite money value to some one else 


who is dependent upon it. This value 
should be protected by Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


issues policies under a variety of plans, both 
Ordinary and Industrial, at moderate cost. 


Ages | to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,000 





Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address Dept. W. 








INSURANCE 
pint ated PRUDENTIAL 
OF AMERICA wad af 


STRENGTH OF‘ 


President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Geo. W. Chadwick 


Musical Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music (the largest institution of its kind 
in America), Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 


July 30, 1900 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


Gentlemen :—Please allow me to 
exptess my appreciation of the excel- 
lent tone and action of your recent 
pianofortes. 

They are most sympathetic in- 
struments, and I hope that they may 
achieve the success they so fully de- 
serve. Sincerely yours, 


GEO. W. CHADWICK 


These superb instruments may be found at the 
warerooms of the leading music dealers 
throughout this country. 


Meson’ Heaulin Co, 


Boston New York 





Chicago 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


C. T. K.—It would be best if you would choose 
a later pattern than the one you speak of, which 
was published in May. In the last two or three 
numbers of the Bazar have been both illustra- 
tions and cut paper patterns of new skirts and 
waists. 


MARGARET.—You should have the sleeves and 
collar unlined. The pattern of the lace will show 
to much better advantage. Your skirt, 54 inches 
long, will be quite long enough, and you need 
not have the accordion-pleating at the back. 
Finish the skirt with a narrow shirred ruche in- 
stead of a ruffle. The plain skirt and coat are 
always satisfactory, but do not have the jacket 
too short. In the last number of the Bazar are 
some good models for you to follow. Certainly 
you must write again if you wish advice about 
your other gowns, but you will find no end of in- 
formation in the autumn fashion number. 


E.—I do not approve of your trying to make 
your black satin gown so that it can be worn 
for two purposes. From your description I think 
the waist is quite in style, but I should advise 
your taking off the green trimmings, and using 
principally black and white instead. You would 
better remodel your sleeves after one of the sleeve 
patterns in Bazar, July 21, preferably No. 309, 
and have under-sleeves of white lawn or white 
lace. If the skirt is not long enough, you would 
best lengthen it with a circular flounce of satin, 
heading the flounce with narrow band of jet passe- 
menterie. If the brown costume is in good 
order—that is, the skirt—you would better not 
do anything to it; but you can easily make the 
waist becoming by a new arrangement of trim- 
ming. In Bazar No. 28 is a smart waist, which 
you might copy, that of the blue linen gown on 
page 695. A black broadcloth costume would be 
the best possible choice you could make. In 
Bazar No. 31 are good gowns, but in the last 
number are those of the latest fashions. 


HarTWeE.Li.—It is difficult for me to answer 
your question, as you do not say whether you in- 
tend your gown for house or street wear. In 
Bazar No. 31, page 875, is a good gown that you 
might copy, but I am doubtful if you will be 
pleased with the combination of black net over 
dark green silk. I should like to see a sample 
of both the net and silk before I give any more 
positive advice. 


Emity.—All long cloaks and wraps are fash- 
ionable this autumn. Are you sure your wrap is 
hopelessly out of shape? If it is not, I should 
advise your using the same style, for the moment 
you start in with fur, the work is so expensive. 
Gray camel’s-hair, or gray broadcloth would be 
quite the correct material, or, if you wish merely 
an evening wrap, you can use brocade or velvet. 


Cwartotte V.—You would better keep your 
daughter in white for another year. You can 
have her wear pink or blue Chambray frocks in 
the morning, if you prefer to have her wear some 
color, but white is the smartest for her until she 
is five years old. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 


bust measure for 


women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each 


design will be issued. 


The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents percostume for women’s patterns 


(or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 


and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
lar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 


designs : 


324 


309. 


308 


307. Directoire Sleeve. 


306 


- Pompadour Gown (Women). 


. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. 


. Empire Dress Sleeve. 


- Empire Coat Sleeve. 


. Antoinette 


. Continental Sleeve. 


. Girl’s Eton Costume. 


. Girt’s School Dress. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33 


Price, 35 cts 

. Women’s Walking Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

. Women’s Walking Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

Illustrated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 


. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Elizabethan Sleeve. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Price, 15 cts 


- Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 


toire). 


Illustrated in Harfer'’s Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. 


Price, 15 cts. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 


- Grandma Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 


No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 15 cts. 

Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 15 cts 

Garibaldi Sleeve. I!lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 1g cts. 

Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 15 cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33-_ Price, 10 cts 


Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33 


Sleeve. 
‘azar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harfer's 


Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. 





Children’s col- 
The following list partially represents the available 


305. Woman's Shirred Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child's Madras Frock. I\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33- 
Price, 50 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. 

301. Woman’s Empire Negligee. |!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Sleeves. I)lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 

299. Empire Carriage Cloak. [I)lustrated in Har- 
per'’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

298. Child’s Night Wrapper. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

297. Late Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

296. New Model Petticoat. I/lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

295. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

294. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

293. New Fitted Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 


trated In HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 325 
and 326, on pages 1270 and 1271. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 











THE PACIFIC 
AND 
ORIENTAL MAIL. 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New York, by 
the New York Central, every night in the year 








at 9.15, and the fourth night thereafter this 
mail is at San Francisco, ready for delivery or 
transfer to the steamers for Hawaii, Australia, 
Philippines, Japan and China. 

See the new “ Round the World” folder just 
issued by the New York Central Lines. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





is the 


THE OM O aa vei 
ress Shield 


—— Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 
Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 
lf your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 


\ OMO MFG. CO. 
_ WA" _ Middletown, Conn. 
GOFF’S BRAIDS 


















is: BEST MADE 


ASK FOR ANDINSIST ON HAVING 
OFFS , 


BRAID 


GOFF’S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition | 
and manufacture to keep it at its high standard—“ The Best. 
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DEGREES OF HEAT IN COOKING 


HE inexperienced housekeeper finds much 
Ss trouble in deciding just what degree of heat 
is required for the cooking of different ar- 
ticles of food. So much of the excellence of every 
roasted, baked, or fried viand depends upon the 
proper cooking thereof that it is well for the 
cook or housewife to make a special study of this 
branch of the culinary art. A list of the time 
required for cooking certain things, and the de- 
gree of heat—moderate, strong, or intense—need- 
ed, may be of value and can be pasted in a promi- 
nent place in the kitchen for reference. Still, 
such a list must of necessity be unsatisfactory in 
some points, as no general rule can be applied to 
particular cases. Beef and mutton require a hot 
oven—hot enough to form a crust on the outside 
of the meat—so that the juices may be encased 
and retained. These meats should be cooked 
fifteen minutes to the pound. Lamb, requiring 
the same amount of time, should be placed in a 
very hot oven—hotter than that used for beef 
and mutton—but care must be taken that it is 
cooked just right, and not dried out. If liked 
rare, twelve instead of fifteen minutes to the 
pound will suffice for this delicate meat. 

Veal and pork, on the other hand, should be 
roasted in a moderate oven, that the heat may 
penetrate through the outer skin to the centre of 
the meat, making it impossible for any of the 
fibre to remain uncooked and, therefore, indi- 
gestible. ‘The same rule applies to a certain ex- 
tent to fowls—chicken, turkey, and duck—al- 
though these may be cooked in an oven hotter 
than that used for veal and pork. 

Roast game in an oven of about the tempera- 
ture of that suited for poultry—unless you are 
enough of an epicure to prefer wild-ducks and 
pheasants rare, or, as the expression is, with 
“the blood to follow the knife,” in carving. In 
this case regulate your oven accordingly. 

Baked omelettes and soufflés require a very hot 
but steady oven. Pastry is best baked in an oven 
at 400 degrees, and care must be taken to have 
this heat at the bottom, that the under-crust of 
pie or tart is not sodden. Cake may be baked in 
a less fierce oven, but the heat must be even. 

All things fried in deep fat are supposed to be 
cooked rapidly. Fried chicken is, nevertheless, an 
exception to this rule, as it must be cooked 
slowly enough to be done down to the bone. 
Three-quarters of an hour is a safe time to allow 
for this. As a rule, however, all deep fat should 
be boiling before the articles to be cooked are put 
into it. If you have a thermometer see that when 
plunged into the fat it reaches 365 degrees. 

Shallow fat need not be so very hot, as the 
food cooked in this may be fried more slowly. 

All articles to be broiled properly require a 
clear, hot fire, free from gas. 

It will be readily seen from the foregoing re- 
marks that the following list must be used with 
judgment and with a certain amount of that dis- 
cretion which, unfortunately, only comes with ex- 
perience. 





TO BE COOKED IN A SLOW BUT STEADY OVEN 
Pork. Veal. 






TO BE COOKED IN A MODERATE OVEN 
Poultry. Game. 
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TO BE COOKED IN A HOT OVEN 
Beef. Fish. Omelettes. 
Mutton. Breads. Soufflés. 

Lamb. Cakes. Puddings. 


TO BE COOKED IN A VERY HOT OVEN 
Pastry. 


TO BE FRIED SLOWLY IN HOT FAT 


Chicken. Pork chops. 
TO BE FRIED IN DEEP BOILING FAT 
Soft-shell crabs. Crullers. 
Oysters. Croquettes. 
Scallops. Fritters. 
Potatoes. 


TO BE SAUTE IN HOT SHALLOW FAT 


Fish. Omelettes. 
Sliced ham. Eggs. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS | 


A. P. S.—To make a chocolate sunday, melt an | 
ounce of chocolate and stir it into a gill of rich 
cream. Into a pint of thick cream beat four | 
table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, then add the 
chocolate cream. Turn into a freezer and pack 
down in ice and salt for two hours. The mix- 
ture should be partly frozen, but not stiff. Serve 
in glasses with spoons. A fruit sunday may be 
made in the same way, substituting a small cup 
of fruit juice or of mashed fruit pulp for the 
chocolate. 





F. H.—To make good ginger ale and sarsapa- 
rilla at home would be a troublesome and un- 
satisfactory task. Buy them, preferably, by the 
case of one or two dozen bottles. Lay the bot- 
tles on the ice for some hours before they are 
needed. 

The recipe asked for is that for strawberry 
parfait. To make it, cap and crush a pint of 
strawberries and add a cup of granulated sugar. 
After the mixture has stood for an hour press 
the berries in a strainer to extract all the juice. 
There should be a cupful of the sweetened straw- 
berry liquor. Whip a quart of cream to a stiff 
froth and add slowly, beating constantly, the 
strawberry liquor. Turn into a mould with a 
close-fitting cover and pack down in ice and salt 
for three hours. 


Mrs. G. O. W.—I take it for granted that the 
recipe to which you refer is that for Russian 
caviare sandwiches, and I gladly give the direc- 
tions for making them. Turn the contents of a 
can of caviare into a china bowl and work into 
it four teaspoonfuls of lemon juice and enough 
salad oil to make a paste of the consistency of 
soft butter. Cut bread into very thin slices, and 
lightly butter these, then spread alternate slices 
with the caviare mixture. Upon each of the 
spread slices lay an unspread one, sandwichwise. 
Pile neatly upon Se and cover with a damp 
napkin until wanted. 


Mrs. M. W. E.—The prettiest way to serve wa- 
termelon, and the most delicious, is to put in a 
shallow dish a bed of pounded or shaved ice. Cut 
from the inside of a large melon, with a spoon, 
rounds of the heart, and serve them on the ice. 


Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top 
©) perlative soap-quality — sells on merit to folks 
©) who want their money’s worth of soap —no 
©) premiums, no jewelry, no catch-penny schemes. 








What the 07.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifter”’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicaut for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Maivina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr... M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 

Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















For Sick Headache 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility.”—a. 7. 
Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 








will fin 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


“ NOsmERS 
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depts can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three ‘times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
Wemail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 














ALWAYS 
—<GOLF— 


25 icon $2 im 


A coPY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
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A New Aid Saat co tral, eee A blress 
forthe 7 o.c. TIEMANN &CO., 
Deaf 107 Park Row, N. Y. 








at druggists’. 25c. size of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 








MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


M. F.—My best advice to you is to read all 
| that Dr. Grace Peckham Murray has had to say 
on the subject, in various articles published with- 
in the last year in HARPER’s Bazar. I think that 
| you will find most of your troubles solved in 
| those papers. ° 
| 

Dorotny Writson.—-A recipe that has been 
found to be especially valuable for a case very 
similar to yours consists in the frequent use of a 
wash made according to the following: Put one 
cup of good sea salt and one ounce of camphor 
into a glass preserve-jar, quart size. Over this 
pour one-half to a cup of ammonia and fill up 
with boiling water. Cork quickly; let it stand 
for twenty-four hours, after which use as a wash 
after diluting a given quantity by adding three 
equal parts of water. This should check the per- 
spiration and cool the part to which it is ap- 
plied, although doubtless for some time it will be 
necessary for you to continue the use of a good 
simple powder. 


L. E.—In answer to your letter asking about 
a vacation trip, I should advise you that the 
wisest plan, if you want to make trips to the 
| suburbs, would be to make your headquarters in 
New York, as trips from any sea-side place would 
naturally be more expensive. You could spend 
a month in New York, living in a reasonable 
way, for about fifty dollars each, counting, of 
course, as extra all expenses for trips—the fifty 
dollars is merely to cover the cost of board and 
incidentals. It might be done for less, but in the 
early fall (which is the time you are evidently 
planning for) it would not be so easy to get 
cheaper accommodations. The cost of board at 
a sea-side place would be about the same as in 
New York. A guide-book of the city can be 
bought at any stationery store and would cost 
abqut twenty-five cents. 


A Svupscrirper.—Dr. Grace Peckham Murray 
has published some seven or eight articles in the 
BAZAR, under the general title of “ Life’s Wear 
and Tear,” which cover so perfectly the subjects 
treated of in your letter, that I can hardly do 
better than refer you to them. “The Hair and 
the Head” appeared on September 30, 1899; 
“ Pimples ” and so forth came on March 24, 1900; 
“The Eyes and their Surroundings” were dis- 
cussed in the issue of April 14, 1900. Let me 





suggest, however, that if you want to wear low 
dresses, you study how to hold yourself, rather 
than how to cover yourself with flesh. Those 
bones in the neck that usually bother young 
girls can be concealed in the thinnest person by 
holding the shoulders back properly. Do what 
the recruits are always taught to do, especially 
at West Point, “Stand with the little fingers 
touching the seams of the pantaloons,” as they 
put it in military circles. You will find that the 
shoulders are lowered by this process and the 
bones flattened. Exercise in this way every day. 
Try using first hot then cold water on the face, 
when ice is not possible. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “ BAZAR” | 


Harper's Bazar, that always popular and ex- 
cellent weekly, shows marked improvement of 
late, and each number is eagerly awaited by a 
rapidly increasing list of readers. The first 
issue for this month, that of August 4, presents 
a varied and attractive table of contents. The 
midsummer fashions are fully illustrated and de- | 
scribed, the household departments are brimful | 
of timely matter.—Journal, Augusta, Maine. 








The Bazar, since becoming a magazine, has | 
lost nothing of its interest to womankind, and 
gained much in the sight of the general reader.— 


Diamond Condensed Soups 





Country Gentleman, Albany, New York. ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. 
. : They are ert a — “soup agar 
Harper’s Bazar, in its new magazine form, is or “soup stock” and are the only soups so closely 
very attractive. A most charming series of resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the 
beautifully illustrated papers now running is best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no 
“Heroines of Nineteenth-Century Fiction,” by difference, They are scientifically prepared from 
William D. Howells; also, the new serial, “ Babs only choice meats and’ vegetables condensed and 
the Impossible,” by Sarah Grand, author of The PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one 
Heavenly Twins. In a recent issue we note: | [| quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly 


“ Book-binding as a Fine Art,” and “ New York’s nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quality, 
Fresh-air Charities,” fully illustrated. The edi- | | NOCANS TO OPEN ORFEAR. NOTIN OR WA- 
torial and other departments are of the best, and TER TO PAY FOR. NO TROUBLE TO PREPARE. 
most helpful and suggestive—Epworth Herald, | | Keep perfectly ‘n any climate. A package may be 


Chicago, Illinois. carried in the vest pocket. Beware of imitations. 
No other soups are “just as good.” Retail price 10c per pack- 





: . : age, but if your grocer does not have them send a two cent 
Harper’s Bazar has its old customers with | stamp and his address fore free sample making » half pint 
: > —_ an The chi am? ‘eaahi —_ ay a of any oneof these varieties: Cream o ery, Green 

many new ones. The children’s fashion depart- | | Pea ‘Beef and Onion, Tomato. Bean and German Vewetable 


ment is good. It should be shown to all mothers. | | THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE. THE MINIMUM OF COST. 
—Newsdealer, Bookseller, and Stationers, New | | DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, . Chicago. 
York City. J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents. 














I am an old subscriber, and like the Bazar | 
more and more.—A. F., Fayette, Missouri. 


| 7th EDITION 








Allow me to express my great delight with the 
BAZAR in its present form. I have read it for 
many years, and I like its new dress better than 


any it has worn.—M. E. W., Albany, New York. The | Conspirators 





I have had many responses and much help from By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
the Bazar and its patterns. I have brought up 
a family of daughters on the Bazar, so know how Author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow.’’ 
to appreciate a full and complete paper.—Mrs. 
A. P. B., Janesville, Wisconsin. $1 50 





The Bazar has been taken by some member 


of our family since its first number, many years HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


ago, and we consider it as much of a necessity 
as is the daily paper.—A. L. P., Denver, Colorado. | 

















Harper’s Bazar in its number of August 11 | 
contains a short comparison of the very dissim- 
ilar personalities of Mrs. William McKinley and | 
Mrs. W. J. Bryan. 

William Dean Howells is very interesting in 
his discussion of “Heroines of Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Fiction.” Scott’s Jeanie Deans is the sub- | 
ject of the present paper, though the author 
briefly touches upon Cooper’s lack of heroines. | 
“Mrs. Varney’s Freedom,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, is light, airy, and agreeable. “ Babs 
the Impossible” increases in interest. Madame 
Sarah Grand understands the art of pleasing | 
while advancing her “views.” Many valuable 
hints pertinent to the woman’s realm are sup- 

lied through the pages of this important week- 
y:-—State, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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sink : Critics agree that these essays 
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Heroines of Dickens ; of Mr. Howells’s are among his 


masterpieces. No paper of the 


By W. D. HOWELLS series is more interesting than 


With illustrations by Albert Herter his study of Edith Dombey and 
Dora Copperfield. 
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The Wouldbegoods 
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The series, “ written for young 
and old,” and relating the expe- 
riences of the fascinating Bas- 


able child ea oh IV. The Water Works 
= rte ll Oren, wang met wr ee By E. NESBIT 
markable success. The story an- 


" Ld 7 , 
nounced to-day isone of the best. $ Mlustrated by Reginald Birch 
é Behe hae? ehhh hahha hah he the he hg tg het hgh gta eighties 
ee ee ee ee ee es 


5 This poem, by an unknown 

An Awakening—Poem writer, will attract much atten- 

9 tion. Its literary beauty and 

By MABEL L. EATON § dramatic force are unusual. Mr. 

HMlustrated by Henry Hutt Hutt has illustrated it most ef- 
fectively. 
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Mr. Huneker is the author of § - = poiiatatina . 


“Chopin, the Manand his Music.” ; 
He is also one of America’s best- § Women and Music 
known musical critics. Whathe 

says, therefore, is authoritative as é By JAMES HUNEKER 


well as original and interesting. 3% 
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No one is better fitted to discuss 


Army Home Making ¢ army life than the widow of Gen. 


Custer. Few topicsare moreinter- 
By ELIZABETH CUSTER esting than the army in these stir- 
ring times, when the boys in blue 
are fighting under foreign skies. 
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Illustrated by Fleming Ransome 
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Mrs. Rose has sent from Paris 7” 7 err 


some beautiful illustrations, in- Fashions for Mourners 


cluding several mourning-gowns. 
With these will appear an inter- By A. T. ASHMORE 


esting and exhaustive article by Mlustrated by Ethel Rose 


Mrs. Ashmore. 
Beh he hehe Ce 8 ha te a hh tt Anannagnaagsel 
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In addition to these admirable features, every practical need of the housewife will be met in 
the next BAZAR. Madame Blay has prepared a large number of choice autumn recipes for this 
publication, many of which will appear next week. Marianna Wheeler, Sup’t of the New York 
Babies’ Hospital, will answer the questions of young mothers. The department of Housebold 
Decoration, now universally acknowledged to be the most suggestive and practical department of 
the kind conducted in any magazine, will be as complete as usual. Mrs. Thompson will continue 
ber brilliant weekly digest of the news of the world. Several problems of the untverse will be 
solved editorially, with much satisfaction to the writer, at least. Questions of good form will be 
answered by an expert. The instalment of “ Babs the Impossible”’ will be especially interesting. 
And there will be many other features—and no increase in the price of the BAZAR! 


10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 
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